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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


The second through fifth articles in this issue are revisions of the papers 
delivered at the March 19th meeting of Monthly Review Associates in New 
York. An exception is Carey McWilliams’ article which is based on the re- 
port which Mr. McWilliams made to the February conference of the Emer- 
gency Civil Libertics Committee. Mr. McWilliams thought, and we agreed, 
that his ECLC paper involved less duplication of material in the other ar- 
ticles than his MRA talk and in this sense would make the issue as a whole 
a better rounded treatment of the problem of fascism in the United States 
Our own editorial is an attempt to take up where our distinguished contrib- 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


THE FASCIST DANGER 


If we could first know where we are, 
and whither we are tending, we could 
better judge what to do, and how to do it. 

—Abraham Lincoln, June 17, 1858 


The danger of fascism in the United States has been a recurrent 
theme in the pages of MR since the magazine was founded four 
years ago. This symposium, containing contributions by four distin- 
guished and courageous American social scientists, as well as by our 
regular “columnists” Scott Nearing and Arthur Eggleston, brings the 
discussion to a climax—though assuredly not to an end. 

It is impossible to speak of agreed conclusions—none were sought. 
But if we understand these articles correctly, we would be much sur- 
prised if any of the authors had doubts on the following points: (1) 
the present socio-economic situation in this country is ripe for fascism, 
(2) the current political scene displays characteristically fascist pat- 
terns, and (3) we are in fact clearly headed in the direction of 
fascism. 

We have ourselves expressed similar views in the past (see, for 
example, “Fascism in the United States” in the issue of July, 1952), 
as have other MR writers (Historicus, “Fascism in America,” October, 
1952, and Robert Porter, “Fascism in America: a Reply to Historicus,” 
April, 1953). We believe that the overwhelming majority of our read- 
ers will concur. 

But when we try to move forward from this area of agreement, 
the situation is by no means so clear. The statement that we are 
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headed for fascism but have not yet arrived there contains the im- 
plication that there is a recognizable dividing line between non-fas- 
cism (or, more accurately, pre-fascism) on the one hand and fascism 
itself on the other, Now, it is no criticism of the contributors to this 
issue to say that they do not deal with this problem. We invited 
them to address themselves to the question of the direction in which 
the country is moving, not to the question of the dividing line sep- 
arating the present situation from fascism. In a very real sense, in- 
deed, it is the unanimity of views on the question of direction which 
forces the question of the dividing line to the fore. 


It is not an easy problem, as the Historicus-Porter controversy 
demonstrates. In his original essay, Historicus, like the contributors 
to this issue, made no attempt to treat the dividing-line question; and 
it is essentially this omission that Porter singled out as the main target 
of his criticism. To Porter the problem appears as one of definition: 
if we could define fascism accurately, then surely we should be able 
to recognize it whenever we see it. Following up this line of reason- 
ing, Porter goes back to the prewar texts of Dutt and Dimitrov, finally 
opting for the well-known definition of Dimitrov: “The open, ter- 
roristic dictatorship of the most reactionary, most imperialist, most 
chauvinist section of the bourgeoisie.” On the basis of this definition, 
Porter states that under fascism, “terrorism becomes open and dom- 
inant,” and concludes that since this is not true of the United States 
today it is “clearly not a fascist country.” 


To this Historicus replies, quite properly it seems to us, that 
Dimitrov’s definition was based on historical evidence available in 
the 1930s and may be more misleading than helpful in interpreting 
later American experience. We are in full agreement with Historicus 
that “it may very well be . . . that American fascism will be able to 
fulfill much of its historical function without necessarily engaging in 
open terrorism at home.” For his part, Historicus refuses to attempt 
a specific definition of fascism. There is, he implies, no distinct divid- 
ing line; it is essentially a matter of degree—“it is the degree of vio- 
lence, degree of oppression, degree of aggressiveness which is at stake” 
—and what we should concentrate on, and fight against, is the process 
of fascization, not the undefinable thing itself. 


This solution to the problem, however, does not seem altogether 
satisfactory to us. Historical materialism teaches as one of its basic 
“laws” that quantity turns into quality, that at a certain point a 
question of degree becomes a question of kind. Can it be that this 
is not so of the process of fascization, that here we have a perfectly 
continuous development devoid of critical transitions? We are not 
persuaded that such is the case. 
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It might be thought that the problem is unimportant, a mere 
quibble over words. But this is certainly not so: it has very imme- 
diate, practical, political relevance. If Historicus’ view is the right 
one, then it is impossible to organize the fight against fascism in terms 
of a rational order of priorities. We can only, in Historicus’ own 
words, “study the process of fascization [and] combat wherever pos- 
sible its concrete manifestations.” On the other hand, if there is a 
decisive dividing line between pre-fascism and fascism, and if we 
can identify what it is that changes at this critical moment of tran- 
sition, then we may be able to say that certain aspects of the process 
of fascization are more symptomatic of the stage of development than 
others, that certain trends are more dangerous than others, that at 
any given time our fight against fascism should be concentrated on 
this or that front rather than scattered over all fronts. 


Let us go back to the Italian and German (especially the Ger- 
man) experiences to see what light they shed on this problem. By 
common consent, fascism was established in Italy in the few years 
immediately following Mussolini’s “march” on Rome in Cctober, 
1922; in Germany in the few months following Hitler’s accession to 
the post of Reich Chancellor on January 30, 1933. In purely political 
terms, what was it that changed during these admittedly decisive 
transition periods? 


Since the answer is essentially the same in both cases, we can 
simplify the exposition if we confine our attention to Germany. It is 
surely not that any basic shift in the class nature of the German 
government took place in the spring and summer of 1933. Extreme 
reactionaries, direct representatives of the big capitalists and Junkers, 
had been in control of the government for nearly a year, and in class 
terms it would have been impossible for Hitler to move farther to the 
Right. What Hitler did do in this period was something different: 
he smashed the opponents of the Nazi regime and, even more im- 
portant, he blocked all channels to the re-formation of any sort of 
legal opposition. From this time on, the political life of Germany was 
completely transformed. 


Germany under the Weimar Republic had been a typical bour- 
geois democracy. Political parties could be freely formed, could use 
all the standard methods of influencing public opinion, could com- 
pete for votes and parliamentary mandates. Given this political sys- 
tem, the abstract possibility of an anti-capitalist government’s coming 
to power always existed, and in the conditions of profound crisis which 
characterized the years immediately before 1933, this possibility took 
on (at least in the eyes of the ruling class) the dimensions of an ac- 
tual threat. It was this threat that the ruling class wanted Hitler to 
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exorcise,* and he accomplished precisely this mission in the months 
immediately after his accession to the Chancellorship. 


The Nazis, of course, were not acting the part of altruists. They 
got paid well in terms of wealth, power, and prestige (most of them, 
it should be remembered, had no other way to rise in capitalist so- 
ciety). But the big monopolists got what they wanted—a copper- 
riveted guarantee against political “accidents.” The road was open 
for an unobstructed “solution” of the crisis through the methods of 
war preparations and imperialist conquest. The other side of the coin 
was that from now on political opposition as such was outlawed: with 
the normal democratic channels closed, any opposition, regardless of 
its ultimate goals, had to be conspiratorial and revolutionary. 


If this analysis of what happened in Germany is accurate (as 
we have already noted, Italy would yield similar results), it follows 
that the crux of the transition to fascism lies in the permanent sup- 
pression of legal opposition. Democracy is, so to speak, a two-way 
street, fascism a one-way street. When you leave the one and enter 
the other, you pass the point of no-return. 

But is it legitimate to generalize from the Italian and German 
cases? 

We believe that it is, provided only that generalization is con- 
fined to the political essence of the transition to fascism and is not 
extended to political methods, forms, and procedures, In Germany, 
the fascist movement took the form of a pseudo-radical political party 
controlling powerful paramilitary forces and obsessed by an ultra- 
racist ideology. Both in coming to power and in suppressing opposition, 
Nazism relied heavily on open terrorism. The procedures adopted by 
the Hitlerites depended on special features of the Weimar Constitu- 
tion. But none of these things is of the essence of fascism, and the 
extent to which they may be found in other countries can be deter- 


* It may be recalled that Hitler’s fortunes suffered one severe blow after 
another in the autumn and early winter of 1932-33. Between the Reichstag 
elections of July and November, the Nazis lost more than two million votes 
and approximately 15 percent of their Reichstag seats; the Party was deeply 
in debt, and defections from its ranks were rapidly growing in number. The 
whole movement was threatened with collapse. It was of this critical moment 
that the (liberal) historian of National Socialism wrote: “The new slogan 
was: ‘If the National Socialist Party collapses, there will be another ten 
million Communists in Germany.’ Thus National Socialism by threatening 
suicide like a hysterical woman forced German industry and finance to 
save it by handing over the government to it.” (Konrad Heiden, A History 
of National Socialism, 1935, p. 222.) New and interesting material, which in 
general confirms the accuracy of Heiden’s account of this period, is con- 
tained in G. W. F. Hallgarten, “Adolf Hitler and German Heavy Industry, 
1931-1933,” Journal of Economic History, Summer, 1952. 
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mined only by means of a careful study of each case. What is of the 
essence of fascism is the liquidation and illegalization of political op- 
position to the regime in power.* 


Let us now consider the problem of fascism in the United States 
in the light of the foregoing analysis. 

First, it should be noted that by the criterion we have set up, 
the use of certain political methods, such as violence and terrorism, 
does not necessarily imply the existence of fascism. It is only the com- 
mon overidealization of bourgeois democracy that makes this seem 
a paradox. Actually, throughout American history bourgeois democ- 
racy has co-existed with the most abominable political methods and 
practices: enslavement and oppression of Negroes and other ethnic 
minorities, hunting down of Indians, shooting of workers, and so on. 
Bourgeois democracy provides ways and means of combatting these 
things, but it has never provided a guarantee against them in the 
past and cannot be expected to in the future. 

Nor, secondly, does the fact that the structure and functions of 
government have radically altered in the last half century—on this 
point see especially Dr. Walsh’s contribution below—imply the exist- 
ence of or necessity for fascism. True, this act is closely related to the 
growth of fascist tendencies. Continuous and undisturbed control over 
the whole state apparatus is much more important to the dominant 
circles of the ruling class than it used to be, and this makes them in- 
creasingly fascist-minded: they know from Italian and German ex- 
perience that it is precisely such continuous and undisturbed control 
(undisturbed, that is, by the “accidents” of democracy) that fascism 
insures. But the American ruling class has, as Professor Wilson em- 
phasizes in his article, developed extremely effective methods of 
manipulating the institutions of bourgeois democracy so as to pre- 
serve its power intact. The result has been that up to the present, at 
any rate, the Big Boys have apparently not become convinced of the 
necessity or even the desirability of fascism. 

Nevertheless, even by our criterion the present political situation 
in this country does show very significant and growing fascist symp- 
toms. If we say that a “perfect” bourgeois democracy is one in which 
there are no limitations, other than those inherent in the distribution 


* Note that by this criterion, a country which had never been through a 
bourgeois democratic phase (Tsarist Russia, for example) could not be called 
fascist. In other words, not all dictatorships are fascist but only such dicta- 
torships as arise out of and supplant bourgeois democratic political systems. 
For some purposes, this conception may be too restrictive (for example, in 
certain contexts it may be perfectly legitimate to regard prewar Japan as a 
fascist country), but surely it is perfectly legitimate when we are discussing 
the United States. 
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of wealth and income, on the rights of political opposition (freedom 
of association, freedom of press and speech, and freedom to vote and 
seek public office), and that fascism is a political system under which 
all these basic democratic rights have been extinguished, then it must 
be admitted that we have already traveled a long way on the road 
from democracy to fascism. Repressive legislation like the Smith and 
McCarran Acts, the witch hunting of the Congressional inquisitors, 
the anti-Communist hysteria whipped up through all the channels 
of mass communication and propaganda, have gravely impaired the 
freedoms which are the lifeblood of political opposition. (For an 
elaboration of this theme, see Carey McWilliams’ article, “The Po- 
litical Use of Fear.”) 


So far have things gone, indeed, that political opposition to the 
present regime (whether under Eisenhower-Dulles-Wilson leadership 
or Truman-Acheson-Lovett leadership makes little difference) has 
already been largely eliminated. But we must insist that this does not 
mean that we have arrived at a condition of full-fledged fascism, For 
while it is true that there is no opposition worthy of the name now, 
it is not true that the possibility of such opposition in the future has 
been foreclosed, as it always is foreclosed in fascist states. This is the 
crux of the matter. Under fascism, opposition is permanently out- 
lawed; in the United States today, opposition remains legal and in 
time of grave economic or international crisis, or both, it may once 
again become a decisive factor in shaping our national fate. Whether 
such future opposition would be likely to take a familiar form (a 
new New Deal) or a form without precedent in American history 
(a labor party), it is now impossible to say. But we can say that the 
road is still open, and that makes all the difference. 


The fight against fascism, then, is a fight to keep the road open, 
a fight for the right of political opposition. And it can be waged 
only by using that right, while we still have it, against its most 
dangerous enemies, 

Who are its most dangerous enemies? 


It is important that we should be clear about this. They are not 
the biggest monopolists and their “authorized” political representatives 
—not the Wilsons and Humphreys nor the Eisenhowers and Brownells, 
not the Harrimans and Lovetts nor the Trumans and Achesons. These 
people have deliberately whipped up an atmosphere of hysteria, they 
have encouraged the witch hunt and done little or nothing to check 
its excesses. They have had to do these things because in no other 
way could a democratic country be cajoled and frightened into sup- 
porting a global policy of counter-revolutionary imperialism. What’s 
more, they would not hesitate any more than their German counter- 
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parts did to turn the government over to fascists if they thought their 
interests required it. But this does not mean that they are themselves 
fascists or that their present aim is to destroy democratic institutions. 


What is true, however, is that their policies and tactics have cre- 
ated a rich spawning bed for fascists in the fullest sense. And it is 
here that we must look for the most dangerous enemies of democratic 
rights. 


The Big Boys and their respectable politicos need the services of 
hysteria mongers and witch hunters. They set the economic and 
political rewards high. The demand creates its own supply. And by 
the very logic of their position, these doers of the Big Boys’ dirty 
work are fascists in precisely the sense we have been using the term. 
Theirs is a most precarious profession. Unlike their employers, they do 
not enjoy permanent tenure: if conditions should change, their stock- 
in-trade might suddenly depreciate in value, and the Big Boys might 
decide to dump them. Something like that happened after a short 
period of intense hysteria mongering and witch hunting in the wake 
of World War I, and it could happen again, Where would the hys- 


teria mongers and witch hunters be then? 


Clearly, their overriding concern must be to use the present 
favorable situation to get into power and dig in against all eventual- 
ities. This they can hope to do only by going beyond the elimination 
of present opposition to the illegalization of future opposition. That is 
what Mussolini and Hitler did, and history has shown that nothing 
short of complete military defeat could oust them. Our native fascists 
must have learned the lesson well, and unhappily there is little reason 
to suppose that, once entrenched in power, they would be any easier 
to remove. 


Here it is necessary to insert a note of caution. We must guard 
against the mistake of assuming that our fascists will use the same 
methods as their European predecessors. In fact, we must assume that 
they will not use the same methods, if only because numerous attempts 
to ape the Italian Fascists and the German Nazis have already been 
made and have invariably ended in fiasco. Our present crop of fas- 
cists is too shrewd to commit blunders like that—they are evolving 
their own methods, pragmatically and piecemeal, on the basis of 
their own experience, and in keeping with American conditions. 

These new methods can best be understood by studying the oper- 
ations of their master practitioner, Senator McCarthy, who is so 
much the dominant figure in the whole movement that it is no dis- 
tortion to equate McCarthyism with American fascism. No fake radi- 
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calism here, no rowdyism or streetfighting,* no marching in uniforms, 
no racism or baiting of religious minorities (how symptomatic that 
McCarthy, himself a Catholic, ostentatiously employs a Jew as chief 
counsel for his Senate investigating committee!). Instead, exclusive 
concentration on anti-Communism as the master formula for (1) get- 
ting unlimited publicity, (2) silencing political opponents and if ne- 
cessary defeating them at the polls, and (3) building up a political 
following capable of winning consistent electoral victories. So far, 
these methods have proved phenomenally successful, and there is 
every reason to assume that McCarthy will stick to them. (For further 
analysis of the relation of anti-Communism to fascism, see Professor 
Davis's article.) 


McCarthy’s goal, of course, is the White House. This, according 
to the Alsop brothers, is now “almost universally agreed” among “the 
shrewdest and most experienced observers on Capitol Hill.” (New 
York Herald Tribune, April 15, 1953.) Once in the White House, 
McCarthy would be in a position to move rapidly to the liquidation 
and outlawing of opposition, just as Hitler did from the position of 
Reich Chancellor (even though he was surrounded by supposedly 
safe and sane conservatives) in the fateful winter of 1933. 


Make no mistake, this is not a pipe dream. It can happen here. 
Part of it has already happened, and the rest is well within the bounds 
of political possibility. All the fascist forces and tendencies are rapidly 
converging on McCarthy. His chances of success in 1956 are at least 
as good as Hitler’s were in 1930. 


If all this is true—and we do not see how it can be denied— 
there is no longer any excuse for failing to recognize that the threat 
of fascism in this country is not vague, amorphous, and undefinable. 
It is a concrete, actually functioning movement which is developing 
under our very eyes. And by the same token, the fight against fascism, 
if it is to have any chance of success, must be first and foremost a 
fight against this movement and not just against fascist tendencies 
in general. 


How do you fight McCarthyism? 


We gave reasons last month for believing that it must be done at 
the polls (see pp. 5-6), and we shall not repeat the same arguments 
here. But we would like to go one step further and raise a second 
question: To what kind of tactics is McCarthy vulnerable? 


* But we shouldn’t be too sure about this. On April 12, a Chicago mob, with 
police looking on, burned in the street copies of Corliss Lamont’s Soviet 
Civilization and other literature, after attacking an indoor meeting and in- 
juring more than a dozen persons. Incidents of this kind were common in 
pre-fascist Italy and Germany. 
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It should be clear enough by now that McCarthy is literally in- 
vulnerable if he is allowed to make anti-Communism the issue. And, 
of course, it is precisely for this reason that he always charges to the 
attack brandishing the anti-Communist weapon, hoping to trap his 
victims into accepting battle on his terms. 


If they fall into the trap, they are lost. The only possible way of 
fighting McCarthy is to refuse to be put on the defensive, to ignore 
his smears and slanders, and to attack him where he is weakest. 








With middle- and upper-class voters, and with more conservative 
people generally, McCarthy’s greatest weakness is probably his proven 
record as a cheap, financially greedy, mooching politician of the 
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lowest order. It is noteworthy that McCarthy himself shows a special 
sensitivity to charges of this kind (for example, in his widely circu- 
lated book, McCarthyism: the Struggle for America), and well he 
may. The knight in shining armor, out to slay the Communist dragon, 
cuts a pretty sorry figure when he is caught holding everybody up 
along the route. But so far, despite the fact that much of McCarthy’s 
sordid career is a matter of public record, most people know about 
him only what he wants them to know. Hard digging would probably 
show that most of McCarthy’s political henchmen and allies have 
similar records. Here is an opportunity to develop plenty of hard-hit- 
ting, genuinely effective campaign material. 

Workers and lower-income voters generally, however, are prob- 
ably not too much interested in the corruption issue. For the most 
part, they are wise to politics: they know that corruption is inherent 
in capitalism and they expect politicians to be corrupt. Their attitude 
is likely to be: So McCarthy’s corrupt? So what? 

But these voters are hardly likely to be so unimpressed if they 
learn that a politician’s record is one of unrelieved reaction, of con- 
sistent legislative support for special interests and equally consistent 
opposition to measures favorable to working people. 

That is precisely what McCarthy’s record is. In the long run, 
we believe, it is likely to be his Achilles’ heel. 

McCarthy has learned all his political tricks in a period of full 
employment when the American electorate, relieved to be released 
from the grinding poverty and insecurity of the depression years, was 
relatively insensitive to the great economic issues affecting its actual 
and potential well-being. He discovered that in such a period, one 
could, by creating a sufficiently heavy smokescreen of anti-Com- 
munism, get away with anything. But these conditions are not likely 
to last forever. Already, there are signs that the long-delayed and oft- 
postponed recession is beginning to materialize. The chances that in 
the next couple of years we shall once again have a sizable volume 
of unemployment are strong. Even before that, as the Soviet-bloc 
peace offensive develops, the anti-Communist theme may begin to 
pall. The time may be approaching faster than you think when the 
average American (who works for a living, whatever the capitalist 
apologists may tell you) will lose interest in bogeymen and make up 
for it by picking up interest in what has been happening to his 
pocketbook, his rights, his country’s natural resources, and his chil- 
dren’s chances of leading a decent civilian life. 

If and when such a time comes, McCarthyism will be very vul- 
nerable indeed. The only question will be whether there will be a 
political organization on the scene ready and able to deliver the 
knockout blows it so richly deserves. (May 14, 1953) 
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BY J. RAYMOND WALSH 


It is difficut to separate economics and politics. The two are 
so intertwined that to separate one from the other is impossible. 
What is the American economy now? 

Four characteristics define it: 


(1) The leaders of finance capital have undisputed direction 
of economic and political life. 


(2) Military leadership has merged with economic and political 
leadership. 

(3) The war economy is the decisive feature of the political 
economy. 

(4) A demonic drive for cultural orthodoxy is pressed every- 
where: the churches, schools, universities, all organs of opinion, en- 
tertainment, and mass communication. 

These characteristics, together, define the nation. They threaten 
to define the features of a fascist nation. 

It is no accident that General Eisenhower is President. Nor is 
it a coincidence that General Motors’ Wilson has charge of defense. 
“What is good for General Motors is good for the United States”—a 
famous comment, but not a witticism. It states an elementary prin- 
ciple of our corporate-military economy. Nor is it an accident that 
Mr. George E. Humphrey, architect of the Mellon-Cleveland empire, 
will handle our national debt, refashion taxes, and guide our fiscal 
future. M. A. Hanna and Company, Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal, 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Corporation, with twenty or thirty other corp- 
orate giants now sit daily at your breakfast table. 

As his trusted assistant, General Eisenhower persuaded Mr. Dodge, 
president of Detroit’s largest bank and past president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, to be Director of the Budget. Mr. Dodge 
will refashion those great public instruments of social power and 
security which Franklin Roosevelt built into the economy. Fortune’s 
dizzy wheel has made Mr, Dulles Secretary of State—a fearless in- 
ternational lawyer-banker whose tireless efforts during the 1920's 





J]. Raymond Walsh, well-known economist, lecturer, and radio commentator, 
formerly taught economics at Harvard and Williams and was for a time head 
of the Research Department of the ClO, 
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paced Germany’s reconstruction. From his present post he promul- 
gates liberation to enslaved peoples. Between press conferences, he 
makes hasty calls on our European allies, demanding prompt military 
cohesion on pain of American indifference to their impoverishment. 
As Ambassador to Her Majesty’s Empire, General Eisenhower has 
dispatched Mr. Aldrich, senior statesman of the Rockefeller empire 
and past chairman of the Chase Bank. 


By every action of the new administration, by every appoint- 
ment and statement of policy, the massive, coalesced power of Ameri- 
ca’s financial, corporate, and military giants expresses itself. 

Is this the birth of an American fascism? Perhaps. Perhaps not. 
But it is important to consider the question, and to reach some con- 
clusions regarding it. It might help to review briefly German fascism 
to discover whether our corporate state is similar. 


Hitler assumed power during profound economic depression, 
which followed disastrous inflation, preceded by devastating defeat 
in a world war. Small business, the middle and professional classes 
had been pulverized. In the fifteen years preceding Hitler, the politi- 
cal movement of German labor suffered a decisive split. Germans 
witnessed the so-called “closing of the ring,” the consolidation of 
finance and industrial capital. Ruhr industrialists, financiers, and the 
German general staff became one. 


The historical events which preceded Hitler bear little likeness 
to the American scene. We have suffered no military defeat. Inflation 
has not yet been disastrous. Vigorous small business and a luxuriant 
middle class are discernible everywhere. In no part of our labor move- 
ment is there a powerful revolutionary challenge to the existing 
system. Industrial and financial capital, it is true, is highly con- 
centrated, But there are major and minor divisions of interest and 
opinion within its ranks. The Morgans, Mellons, DuPonts, Rocke- 
fellers, each represent an industrial and financial empire with dis- 
tinct interests, although they intertwine at many points. Financial 
and industrial groups in Boston, Cleveland, and Chicago display in- 
dependent initiative. Many a minor empire presses its particular 
interest on the national economy. The giants in short are surrounded 
by smaller giants; these in turn are crowded by strong but lesser men. 


This network is drawn together by interlocking directorates, and 
by less obvious relations with city banks and insurance companies. 
Some 400 men are said to hold a third of the 4000-odd directorships 
of our 250 biggest corporations, Yet these 400 cannot be described as 
a single unitary group. J. P. Morgan and the First National Bank, 
for example, hold at most some 100 directorships of the 4000. No 
other Moloch has devoured as many. “The ring” therefore is not yet 
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closed. The tendency to close is present, but there is also a tendency 
to fragment, within the very nature of corporate activity. Only 
through the firm exercise of government power can the ring be shut, 
and unified discipline be imposed upon America’s corporate com- 
munities. 

We are not the German case. But if European comparison does 
not define where we are, perhaps a glance at our own history will. 


Here are some features of the development of the American 
economy : 


(1) The continental sweep of the American market. 


(2) The availability for 300 years of new land—responsible 
for the idea of the frontier as decisive in American culture. 


(3) The unceasing inflow of capital, people, and variant cul- 
tures from every country in Europe during 200 years. America has 
been the release valve for European capital, revolutionaries, ideas. 
We have been the project for their capital, the magnet for their people, 
the melting pot for their cultures, 

(4) Except in the South, we have not endured feudalism. 
Equalitarianism in economic and political life has been our heritage 
from colonial days. 

(5) Small business had more chance of survival here than 
elsewhere in the world. The right to associate for business purposes 
gave unlimited opportunity. 


(6) The wide distribution of property, the constant inflow of 
new wealth and new people, and the size of the market combined 
to encourage mass technology, mass production, mass markets. 


(7) The expanding consumer market caused consumer and 
durable-consumer goods industries to grow to a magnitude unknown 
elsewhere in the world. 


(8) A mass participation in capital accumulation, through 
shareholding, life insurance, savings accounts. 


(9) The extensive consumers’ markets and popular accumula- 
tion of capital have been accompanied by the unique creation of in- 
stallment buying, which discounts the future earnings of millions. 
Thus the credit and banking system have developed in every area 
of enterprise, without parallel in any other country. 


Until, say, 1880, the American economy was a competive econ- 
omy, in its primary phase. But a decade after the Civil War, a 
new power—monopoly—appeared on the American scene. By the 
twentieth century, it had seized key points in the economy. By 1910, 
the relatively free economy had almost disappeared. The trans- 
formations which monopoly wrought in half a century flower po- 
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litically today in the General Motors administration. To bring these 
changes into focus, it is helpful to mark three distinct phases of 
change during the 20th century: 

First, the market economy became increasingly a government- 
controlled or directed economy. 

Second, this government-guaranteed, controlled, or directed econ- 
omy became a political economy geared to war. 

Third, a trend set in from partial to full, from mixed to unitary 
controls, with military policy central. 


By 1905, the Morgans had organized U. S. Steel, General 
Electric, International Harvester, and other giants. The Rockefellers 
had assembled Standard Oil. The Mellons had built aluminum, the 
DuPonts chemicals. Centralized control of insurance and banks had 
been achieved. By the panic of 1907, the competitive market of the 
nineteenth century had gone in finance and in many sectors of in- 
dustry. World War I accelerated this trend. 


Urgent necessity created the War Industries Board. Under 
Bernard Baruch, the WIB set up commodity divisions. Out of them 
came the trade associations, which were to expand under the leader- 
ship of the largest producers. 


After World War I, for a full decade a wave of mergers inun- 
dated corporate life. Areas of finance and industry not previously 
consolidated were “mopped up.” Andrew Mellon as Secretary of 
the Treasury handled federal tax and debt policies in a manner ap- 
propriate to this end. Herbert Hoover as Secretary of Commerce 
held hundreds of so-called fair-trade practice conferences to tempt 
industries to adopt “codes of fair practices’—a pious euphemism 
for monopoly practices under industry leaders, The trade associations 
of the War Industries Board became industry duennas to guide mo- 
nopoly love affairs. 

From about 1880, and certainly from McKinley’s time to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s, monopoly capitalism strove to discipline and organize 
the market, to restrict and kill free enterprise. 


Revulsion against this process was vigorous, it is true. Dissident 
political groups were many. Popular protest compelled the passage 
of the Interstate Commerce and Sherman Antitrust Acts in 1887 
and 1890. The Federal Reserve system came in 1912 to protect small 
bankers from the malpractices of the giants. The Clayton Act and the 
Federal Trade Commission, established under Wilson in 1914, coped 
with monopolies’ aggressions against the free market. 


But, as many scholars have described, these regulatory agencies 
were weak, or suborned. They were gutted by the monopolists them- 
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selves. Under Mellon, Hoover, Harding, and Coolidge, the broad 
regulatory powers of the federal government became in effect police 
powers of private monopoly. By 1930, the free competitive market 
remained mainly in agriculture, coal mining, textiles, and a few 
tertiary industries. 


The year 1930 was a watershed. The economy burst. FDR in- 
herited its wreckage. And what we call a New Deal began. It was a 
New Deal. It instituted reforms. It started social security. It effective- 
ly legalized unions. It encouraged collective bargaining. But it also 
completed the merger of finance-monopoly capital with the regulatory 
agencies of the federal government. 


It was the New Deal’s National Recovery Administration which 
gave full legal status to the entire system of monopoly organized in 
the previous years. It was the private trade associations which wrote 
the NRA codes, and enforced them. True, the Supreme Court killed 
the NRA. But the trade associations were enormously invigorated and 
went right on. 


In most fields of economic activity, Roosevelt developed new 
instruments of public power. Thereby, in effect, he completed a 
structure of state capitalism. In agriculture there was a series of 
powerful measures: the Emergency Farm Mortgages Act, the AAA, 
soil conservation laws, crop insurance, federal agricultural financing, 
and subsequently, parity price supports. So the Roosevelt administra- 
tion provided production, price, and marketing controls for Ameri- 
can agriculture. 


The vastly expanded RFC, new powers for the Federal Reserve 
system, the shifting of fiscal policy from a qualitative to a quantita- 
tive theory of money and credit—these vast centralized financial 
powers formed a key arch in America’s state capitalism. 


When, too, one examines in detail the transportation acts, the 
FCC, the CAA, the CAB, the FPC authority over electric power, 
the SEC controls over security markets, the impact of the Public 
Utilities Act, and so on, it is apparent that Roosevelt created a state 
capitalism. Previous historical trends were given an unexpected, even 
yet unrealized, but emphatic sanction. 


Fortunately, this state capitalism had concern for human welfare. 
It assumed a partnership of capital and labor. For it, the general wel- 
fare was not simply General Motors’ welfare. President Roosevelt 
“played the field” among the corporate giants. He had great skill. 
He took delight in the play. But the field he played was no longer 
that of free enterprise. The classical competitive economy was gone. 


This sketch of the transformation of our competitive to a mon- 
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opoly economy merged with federal power is admittedly inadequate, 
but it suggests the point. 

Then came a new war. 

When, one wonders, did Roosevelt decide about war? No one 
can say for sure. A recession occurred in 1937-1938. The major parts 
of our state capitalism were set by that time. The national debt had 
grown. Easy money—a liberal fiscal policy—was habitual. Yet the 
heavy goods industries had not recovered from the Hoover collapse. 
Major reserves of investment capital in banks and insurance com- 
panies had not been released. Although monopoly’s merger with 
government power had been perfected, and the New Deal had saved 
the American economy, economic royalists still sulked in their tents. 
If they could not control federal spending, if they could not direct 
the state’s power, they would resist. And they continued to resist until 
the powers of government were delivered to them on their own 
terms. 


I would guess that Roosevelt, early in 1939, meditating upon the 
disastrous elections of 1938, anticipating cataclysmic events in Europe, 
viewing possible political reaction in 1940—I would guess that early 
in 1939, he accepted war. At any rate, after 1939, the American 
economy, under government direction and with government money, 
became a war economy. 

Contracts by the tens of billions were let for war goods; con- 
tracts for $20 billion for war plants, Billions for armament poured 
in from Europe. Early in 1940, leaders of industry and finance be- 
gan to move to Washington, to organize for war. Stimson and Knox, 
both Republicans, joined Roosevelt’s cabinet. They personified the 
death of the New Deal and the birth of “Dr. War.” The welfare 
state became the warfare state. 


During the next five years, over $200 billion of war contracts were 
let. Seventy-five percent went to one hundred corporations—the 
country’s biggest. Through control of materials and investment, a 
hundred thousand small contractors were brought into line. 

Spurred by the war’s needs, the cacophony of some sixty federal 
agencies became the harmony of state capitalism. A vast, unitary war 
machine geared itself to the necessities of total victory. 

The federal debt soared from $60 to $260 billion. The economy 
surrended to the military and corporate leaders. Hundreds of big 
businessmen entered war agencies. From these posts, they brought 
all civilian agencies under control. Bruce Catton’s War Lords of 
Washington is rewarding reading on this episode. 

So, in summary, the market economy had become a monopoly 
economy, the monopoly economy had become a government-controlled 
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economy, and the government-controlled economy had become a war 
economy. Government power, military power, and monopoly power 
had coalesced. This in outline describes the growth of America’s 
state capitalism over fifty years. 


With the end of the war came cutbacks in military expenditures. 
From 1945 to 1947, wartime shortages of consumer and capital goods 
filled the gap. But anxiety over depression was profound. 


In 1947, the Truman Doctrine set that anxiety at rest. From 
that date until now, military and foreign aid budgets have grown. 
Federal taxes and the federal budget now absorb about one fourth of 
our national income, The military budget sustains industry’s profit- 
ability. It supports the investment risks of our heavy goods industry. 
In economic terms, we are a war economy still. 


Ex-President Truman merits a word here. After his succession to 
Roosevelt, New Dealers went into exile. Reliable businessmen were 
added to federal agencies. Racketeers, political hacks, fixers, five per- 
centers—the hangers-on of every city machine—moved in. Political 
friendship became a government principle. Washington set up as 
a house of temptation. Corruption spread. When a reliable account 
of this government by gifts, bribe, and procurement is told, Mr. 
Truman’s place in history will, I suspect, seem badly tarnished. 

But infinitely more important than this pervasive corruption was 
Truman’s consolidation of government under business royalists and 
the military brass. Mr. Truman appointed more generals to civilian 
office than any president in history. Eugene Black, John McCloy, 
Averill Harriman, William Draper, Dean Acheson, John Snyder, 
Charles E. Wilson, William Harrison, and hundreds of lesser business 
figures guaranteed postwar military policies to sustain a monopoly 
economy. President-General Eisenhower is finishing the job. 

Where are we now? 

(1) Our economy is, in effect, state capitalism. 

(2) Government is decisively directed by top financial, indus- 
trial, and military leaders. 

(3) Federal taxation absorbs one-fourth of our gross annual 
product and income. 

(4) The leaders allocate three-fourths of these taxes to war 
goods and war uses. 

(5) Industrial profits are geared to government spending. 

(6) Investments as well as profits are geared to war. 

Mr. L. L. Colbert, president of Chrysler Corporation, states that 
his company “makes a higher rate of return on defense work than 
it does in selling automobiles.” The Office of Defense Mobilization 
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says $25 billion of defense expansion projects have been given “quick 
tax write-off allowances.” Ten more billions of defense facilities will 
be built at taxpayers’ expense on this basis. Eugene Grace, chairman 
of Bethlehem Steel, says 1953 will be a good business year: “We are 
going to have a strong, able, central government, quite alive to the 
importance of a sound and prosperous economy.” In a recent lead 
editorial, the Journal of Commerce urged General Eisenhower to 
apply “the benefits of accelerated amortization to all new capital 
investments”—euphemism for profitable patriotism. 

The massive expenditure for arms is today’s most profitable 
business. It accounts for a large share of investment. In a degree the 
federal government has removed risk from investment in heavy 
goods. It directs the economy in the interest of monopoly finance 
and industry. The risk of investment in heavy industry has been 
transferred to the taxpayers; and the profits are underwritten by 
the public through the mechanism of state capitalism. 

The present plan seems to be to maintain defense expenditures 
during 1953, drop them perhaps $15 billions in 1954, and sharply 
in 1955. This perspective has led to widespread prediction of re- 
cession. Suggestions multiply to “stretch out” the armament program, 
to expand the Asian wars, to increase investors’ tax write-offs, or 
to accept total war. The economic pressure toward war is enormous, 
and thus toward fascism. 

An important point must be made. Some persons in upper busi- 
ness posts do not regard an enlarging war economy or an ultimate 
total war as the only policy open to American capitalism. They 
present alternative proposals, Let me summarize them: 

(1) Abolish the tariff; permit raw material and manufactured 
goods of friendly countries to enter the American market. Mr. Henry 
Ford and Mr. William Draper, among others, talk of this. 


(2) Extend $1 billion a year in development loans to under- 
developed countries through the International Bank. Eugene Black 
proposed this last year in Mexico City. 

(3) Extend $1 billion each year in development loans, especially 
to Latin America, through the Export-Import Bank. 

(4) Extend $1 billion a year through the International Mone- 
tary Fund, to tie foreign currencies to the dollar and to guarantee 
the convertibility of sterling. Mr. Eden and Secretary Dulles dis- 
cussed this in Washington a few months ago. 

(5) To encourage the investment of American capital abroad, 
continue the Mutual Security Administration and stress such measures 
as off-shore military purchases, use of counterpart funds for economic 
development in colonial areas, and insurance against expropriation of 
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American capital and non-convertibility of currencies. Mr. Averill 
Harriman supports such proposals. 


(6) Act on the Paley Raw Materials report; establish ten-year 
stockpiles of essential raw materials. This would tend to stabilize 
demand in underdeveloped countries, furnish an immediate market 
for many basic products, assist convertibility of currencies, and break 
through British-led raw materials cartels. A whole series of concrete 
proposals are made by the Paley Committee. 


(7) Revise the income-tax laws to abolish taxes on income 
earned abroad, double the rate of amortization on capital invested 
abroad, revise the insurance laws to permit insurance companies to 
invest five to ten percent of their total assets abroad. Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s report, Partners in Progress, stresses this. 

(8) Use the wartime stabilization fund which is still in the 
Treasury to buy British pounds and French francs and render both 
currencies convertible. 


If such measures were adopted, it would, it is hoped, have 
certain effects: 


(1) It would make the United States the free market England 
was in the 19th century. It would permit producers throughout the 
world to use the United States as their own national market— 
though, of course, products from the Soviet area would not be per- 
mitted to enter the United States on this basis. 

(2) These measures would make us the bankers of the non- 
Communist peoples as England was for the world in the 19th century. 


(3) These measures, through their guarantees of money, capi- 
tal, and profits would in effect secure for American businessmen 
abroad the same kind of security they enjoy at home. This is necessary 
if capital is to flow abroad in large amounts at all. 

Such a program would, if successful, resolve, for a time at least, 
the insistent problem of the present American economy: how to use 
its enormous productive powers without a genuine Welfare State. 
To the extent that this reduced the danger of war, it would reduce 
the danger of fascism too. It offers an alternative to a war economy 
and a fascist state. 

Which will it be? 

History suggests that a nation cannot depend on the intelligence 
of its rulers, A paranoia in top business and military circles in the 
United States is evident. Fear and threats are epidemic in Washing- 
ton. Political defeat alone may stop those who would lead us into 
war and fascism. Whether fascism will actually become established 
in America is a question therefore that an economist as such cannot 
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answer. But he can say that major economic policies exert pressure 
toward fascism, and the structure of a fascist state has been laid. The 
storm signals are flying—the winds are blowing a menacing gale. 





LIFE, LIBERTY, AND THE PURSUIT OF PROFITS 


Dedicated by the citizens of New Orleans as prominent evidence of 
their determination to maintain the democratic principles of free en- 
terprise and individual liberty as set forth in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution of the United States. 


—Inscription on a public monument in New 
Orleans, bearing the date October 20, 1950. 





Governments need and have ample power to punish treasonable 
acts. But it does not follow that they must have a further power to 
punish thought and speech as distinguished from acts. Our own free 
society should never forget that laws which stigmatize and penalize 
thought and speech of the unorthodox have a way of reaching, en- 
snaring and silencing many more people than at first intended. 

We must have freedom of speech for all or we will in the long 
run have it for none but the cringing and the craven. And I cannot 
too often repeat my belief that the right to speak on matters of pub- 
lic concern must be wholly free or eventually be wholly lost. 


Individuals are guaranteed an undiluted and unequivocal right 
to express themselves on questions of current public interest. It means 
that Americans discuss such questions as of right and not on suffer- 
ance of legislatures, courts or any other governmental agencies. It 
means that courts are without power to appraise and penalize utter- 
ances upon their notion that these utterances are dangerous. 

In my view this uncompromising interpretation of the Bill of 
Rights is the one that must prevail if its freedoms are to be saved. 

—Concurring opinion, by Justice Hugo Black, 
in Supreme Court decision invalidating Okla- 
homa’s Loyalty Oath Law, December 15, 1952. 
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BY ARTHUR K. DAVIS 


The Over-all Picture: Irrepressible Conflict 


The United States is moving toward fascism and war. New de- 
velopments may change this course, but we speak here of present 
trends. Two great facts dominate today’s pattern of events: 

(1) Abroad, the central fact is the impossibility of containing 
Communism. Revolutionary change has already settled the destiny 
of Eastern Europe and China, and similar tendencies are materializ- 
ing in the rest of Asia and in parts of Southern Europe and Africa. 

(2) At home, the central theme of American policy, both 
foreign and domestic, is anti-Communism. Two major strains in 
American society are the growing problem of disposing of the sur- 
plus product of the economy, and the chronic crisis of racism and 
civil rights. Neither of these strains can be finally removed except in 
a socialist order. Capitalist policy seeks temporary relief by export- 
ing surplus capital and products to foreign economic dependencies, 
by stepping up military expenditures, and by suppressing leftward 
tendencies everywhere. 

American anti-Communism disguises two purposes: foreign im- 
perialism and domestic thought-control. In the name of “defense 
against Communist aggression,” the United States is busily penetrat- 
ing the older colonial empires, both the colonies and their nominal 
masters. The American brand of imperialism is a behind-the-scenes 
variety instead of old-fashioned territorial annexation, but otherwise 
it’s the same old imperialism, as Paul Sweezy’s recent article showed 
(“A Marxist View of Imperialism,” MR, March 1953). Simultan- 
eously, on the home front, the thought-control formula identify- 
ing change with Communism, and both with Soviet Russia, is pushed 
by all sorts of hysteria-breeding devices—phony atom spy trials, politi- 
cal persecutions, and witch hunts. 

The inevitable spread of Communism abroad, the mounting 
American compulsion toward anti-Communism disguising fascist-like 
imperialism and reaction—this is the framework of our analysis. 


Some of you may feel that the present weakness of organized 
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socialist and Communist groups in the United States makes them an 
unreal threat. Let us make no such mistake. Socialism is a threat to 
American capitalism (but not to America—the real threat to Ameri- 
ca comes from a war-breeding discrimination-fostering capitalism). 
Socialism (or Communism) is a threat to capitalism in the sense that 
socialist advances abroad restrict capitalism’s indispensable expansion 
of its control over foreign markets and resources, and in the sense 
that American economic and social crises can be finally solved only 
by an American socialist regime. It is not the present but the future 
influence of American socialists and Communists that our ruling 
circles fear. This is to say that they fear the failure of capitalism, 
for it is the collapse of the old regime which alone can generate the 
mass frustration that moves nations to abandon their old institutions 
and to build new ones. Does not the present flurry of witch hunts 
and purges suggest something of a loss of nerve on the part of the 
rulers of America? Let us remember that inquisitions against heresy 
tend to cluster in periods of major social transition. ‘Today may be 
theirs, but. tomorrow is ours. 


The Foreign Side of the Picture: Behind the Spread of Communism 


We shall turn now to those areas abroad where social unrest has 
been most intense during the present generation. They fall into two 
categories: (1) The relatively advanced industrial countries where 
capitalism was strong enough to turn into fascist channels the disaffec- 
tion stemming from economic, political, and agrarian sources. That no 
advanced nation has yet gone thoroughly socialist, while several have 
gone fascist, may be a highly significant clue for answering the ques- 
tion as to whether we are headed for fascism. (2) The relatively 
backward countries where Communism either has prevailed already 
or seems about to become the major force. In this group are the 
USSR, Eastern Europe, China, much of Southeast Asia, and—if we 
may hazard a forward look—parts of Southern Europe, the Middle 
East, and Africa. First we shall deal only with this latter category. 


If we generalize about these relatively backward areas in their 
pre-Communist phase (Russia before the Five-Year Plans, China 
before 1948, and so on), certain facts stand out in common: (1) They 
are peasant or colonial economies, in either case primarily agrarian 
with little urbanization. (2) They are basically subsistence economies 
worked by small-scale farmers using primitive methods and produc- 
ing scarcely enough to keep the poverty-ridden masses alive. (3) They 
sometimes show a secondary development of capitalistic plantation 
agriculture or industry which operates mainly for the benefit of 
upper-class or foreign owners. (4) They have lost a major source of 
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livelihood, handicrafts, which was an indispensable supplement to 
substandard agriculture and which has been undermined by the 
cheaper mass-production goods from advanced industrial nations. 
(5) They are prone to ardent nationalism and hence to revolt against 
foreign exploitation and the white man’s hated racism. (6) They are 
in the early stages of the population growth cycle, which brings a 
large increase in numbers—hence temporarily the classic Malthusian 
burden of overpopulation tends to materialize, long enough to hasten 
and aggravate the collapse of the already tottering economy and 
the social order it supports. 


To comprehend the irresistible pressure toward revolution in 
these countries we must understand the dynamics of the population 
growth cycle. Before feeling any effects of the industrial revolution, 
peasant societies normally have high birth rates and high death rates. 
The coming of modern transportation, sanitation, and so on, even on 
a small scale, operates to reduce the death rate sooner and faster than 
the birth rate, thereby resulting in a longer life span and a sizable 
rise in numbers. After several generations of industrializing, the 
society arrives at a new demographic balance with low birth and low 
death rates. A balanced industrialization, in other words, solves the 
Malthusian problem. Already in Communist China they are be- 
ginning to talk about a manpower shortage! 


Meanwhile, during the transition, catastrophic distress may flour- 
ish. Numbers pile up in the rural areas where the traditional sub- 
sistence economy cannot absorb them. It was essentially this con- 
dition which dominated Russia, particularly after the end of serf- 
dom (1861), and which precipitated the decision in 1928 to col- 
lectivize agriculture and expand industry, that is, to institute rapid 
and planned industrialization. 

The Western nations are now approximately at the end of their 
population growth cycles, which they entered two centuries or more 
ago with relatively sparse populations and with empty continents to 
fill up. The Eastern countries are in the early phase of their cycles, 
which they started much more recently with populations already 
dense and with little empty land left. They must therefore industrial- 
ize much more rapidly. 

Before proceeding, we should note, first, that migration is not a 
basic solution for countries in the Malthusian dilemma—it is merely a 
temporary relief, for it does not change the underlying conditions; 
and second, that contraception is not a solution either, for this is a 
city folkway which runs sharply counter to the economic, religious, 
and family interests of peasantries. Contraception must await urban- 
ization. 
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Let us now go back to the six characteristics of the undeveloped 
areas. Given those conditions, the sole solution of the crisis in peasant 
societies is industrialization—rapid, comprehensive, balanced, and 
nationally controlled. This will obviously solve the underproduction 
problem because it involves the modernizing of agriculture as well 
as the expanding of manufacturing, transport, and so on. Mechanized 
large-scale agriculture frees much of the rural population for ab- 
sorption into other industries, Industrialization also solves the over- 
population problem since it entails an eventual voluntary decline in 
the birth rate as city ways, the emancipation of women, and higher 
living standards spread. 


The industrializing of a peasant society is nothing less than a 
social revolution affecting every major social institution—class, eco- 
nomic and political organization, family and educational patterns. 
And is not an accelerated industrial revolution—comprehensive, 
centrally-planned industrialization under native control—the essence 
of Communism and of no other major political movement? So it ap- 
pears to me. 


To clinch the thesis that Communism must inevitably arise in 
many non-Communist peasant regions, we have only to show that the 
necessary industrialization can come to these areas in no other way. 
In the light of international realities, the only practical alternative to 
Communism is capitalism, either native or foreign. In the general 
case, capitalism cannot meet the needs of the backward areas be- 
cause it produces only for profit, and the chief profit-producing 
market in regions like Southeast Asia stems from a limited demand for 
upper-class luxury goods. But the great need of such areas is for long- 
term investment in heavy industry affording no immediate profits. 
In any case, nascent native capitalisms would soon be compelled to 
knuckle under to the giant cartels of the West, given the inherent 
drive of capitalism toward world monopoly, Hence the capitalist de- 
velopment of the backward areas could come only from foreign 
sources. But this means imperialism, which is the direct cause of the 
present crisis in peasant societies! Sweezy has shown in his article 
in the March issue of MR that all relations (including Point Four 
programs) between advanced capitalistic nations and undeveloped 
countries reduce to imperialism—the exploitation and ruin of the 
colony. 


The absurdity of viewing Point Four as a solution of the crisis 
in the undeveloped countries can be highlighted by showing that 
Point Four requires as a condition of its success the very social revo- 
lution it is designed to prevent. For the introduction of power tech- 
nology without mass education, without land reform, without a re- 
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distribution of wealth, without a political housecleaning—in short, 
without a revolution—is sheer fantasy. The main effect of Point Four 
on the backward countries is to foster imperialism and to accentuate 
the fall of the death rate, thus increasing overpopulation and the 
pressure for revolution. Its chief effect in the United States is to 
dispose of part of our surplus product and to buy off the “liberals.” 
The latter of course are only too happy to be bought at this price, 
for their fine principles would require them to be very critical of 
American imperialism if it were not draped in Point Four gauze! 


To escape from their intolerable condition, the undeveloped 
nations must take three steps. 


First, they must cast off the political domination of the West 
and its inseparable economic counterpart, capitalism. Political inde- 
pendence without economic independence is futility, as India and 
Indonesia are finding out. That the movements for national inde- 
pendence and for socialism are closely linked in places like China 
and the Philippines is no accident. 


Second, they must establish undiluted socialism, and so far at 
any rate that has meant Communism—none of the other brands of 
socialism has yet given evidence of meaning business. (The Praja- 
Socialists, India’s second largest political party, are a good example 
of the do-nothing policy of most non-Communist groups professing 
socialism. In criticizing Premier Nehru’s Five Year Plan, adopted 
some time ago by the Indian government, the Socialist leader Nara- 
yan is reported to have said, “What’s wrong is that things don’t get 
done; the plan is without direction and without speed.” (New York 
Times, March 19, 1953.) Nonetheless, Narayan stated his party’s 
readiness to cooperate with this admittedly futile program of the 
Nehru government by ceasing to press for socialist goals!) 


Third, the undeveloped nations must coordinate their own 
planned economies with those of their socialist neighbors, lest they 
carry over some of the fatal economic rivalries and duplications of 
capitalism. International economic planning on a rational and mutual 
basis has apparently emerged already in Eastern Europe, and per- 
haps also in Soviet-Chinese relations. Socialism, national and inter- 
national, is the only possible basis for One World. 


America's Satellite Coalition: A House Divided 


What about the role of the advanced industrial nations of 
Western Europe and Japan, the present satellites of the United 
States? 


Here the central fact is the American campaign to harness these 
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nations into a coalition for a showdown with the socialist world. To 
the extent that this coalition effort succeeds, the dangers of war and 
of American fascism are increased. And to the degree that it fails, 
war may also be brought closer, either in the form of a desperate 
gamble on a push button conquest of the Soviet bloc or in the form 
of armed American intervention in recalcitrant satellite countries. 

The drive to tie the other capitalist nations to American anti- 
Communist policy can expect resistance from the following sources: 
(1) those domestic capitalist interests which are suffering from the 
imperialist policies of United States monopolies; (2) spreading neutral- 
ist movements; (3) local Communist parties, which are powerful 
forces in France and Italy; (4) offended nationalist sentiment against 
American occupation forces, and nationalistic rivalries among the 
American satellites. 


The drive can expect cooperation from (1) satellite capitalist 
interests that hope for imperialist recouping abroad at the expense 
of the socialist powers or colonial areas; (2) certain nationalist 
ambitions and irredentisms; (3) the desire for American subsidies 
and arms orders; (4) middle-class fears of Communism. 


We cannot assess these factors with accuracy, but their net effect 
would seem to make for war rather than peace. The successful forma- 
tion of a coalition would mount World War III against the Sovict 
bloc. The obstacles in the way of such a coalition, however, seem in- 
superable. Yet failure of American designs would hardly insure peace. 
The denial of the satellites’ cooperation will further compress Amer- 
ican capitalism, perhaps precipitating a venture of desperation against 
the Soviets or—and this seems more likely, since American occu- 
pation of the satellites has already begun—increasing intervention in 
satellite countries. Such interference would of course be in the name 
of anti-Communism, and it would reinforce American fascist tend- 
encies. 


The American Reply to Communism: the Booby-Trap of 
Anti-Communism 


Are we headed for fascism? The answer seems simple. The 
spread of Communism and of United States intervention abroad 
make for the intensification of anti-Communism at home. 

We have examined the imperative pressures that decree the 
decisive extension of Communism in the forseeable future. We have 
seen that the central premise of American policy is anti-Communism. 
And there’s the rub! 

American anti-Communism is geared to the requirements of 
capitalism. It must intensify as Communism spreads abroad, be- 
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cause the loss of the backward areas deprives our inherently expand- 
ing capitalism of its indispensable “living space.” Granting the cer- 
tain spread of Communism, it therefore makes little difference except 
in timing whether United States policy is Democratic “containment” 
or Republican “rollback.” Either one presses us toward a head-on 
collision—at the least, armed intervention in “little” wars like the 
Korean War; at worst, a major war which the United States cannot 
conceivably win. 


The anti-Communist premise assures expanding economic, po- 
litical, and military commitments abroad and reaction at home. As 
public budgets and industrial production become geared to militarism, 
social services and private consumption suffer, Basic criticisms of these 
fascist trends are increasingly silenced in the name of “loyalty” and 
“anti-subversiveness.” Doubtless the majority of Americans do not 
directly approve of this reactionary wave. But not understanding its 
real nature, they widely adhere to the premise of anti-Communism. 
Hence they can be forced indefinitely to the Right just as long as 
there is anyone farther Right to attack them as “soft,” “pink,” or 
“Communistic.” Witness how the attacks of the China lobby on 
Truman and Acheson, the architects of our anti-Communist policy, 
as “soft on Communism” made them move closer to the policy ad- 
vocated by their critics. The door is opened wide for McCarthyism. 
Whoever supports a cause disapproved by some Stone Age reaction- 
ary can be labelled “Red,” and if the victim subscribes to the anti- 
Communist premise he will abandon his cause, or—what comes to 
the same thing—he will spend his time denying the charge of Com- 
munism or attacking Communists himself to prove his own purity. 
The point is that he is sidetracked from fighting for his original 
cause—precisely the result desired by our prehistoric contemporaries. 
Many have thus been silenced. 

He who has given his hand to anti-Communism has set his foot 
on the path to reaction. While anti-Communism remains the core of 
American policy, we are headed for fascism. 





The trouble with my State Department is, it believes its own damn 
lies. 
—Lincoln Steffens 
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THE POLITICAL USE OF FEAR 


BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 


There is, of course, nothing new about the use of fear in Ameri- 
can politics; witness the terrorism of the Ku Klux Klan, the Palmer 
raids which came in the wake of World War I, and the organized 
redbaiting of the middle 1930’s. But there is something new, some- 
thing different, about the political use of fear in connection with the 
current witch hunt. It would be more accurate, perhaps, to say that 
the setting for this witch hunt, and the factors involved, are quite 
different from anything we have known in the past. Not to recognize 
this difference is to minimize the current danger to civil liberties. 

Only a moment is needed to note the major factors which differ- 
entiate this witch hunt from those of the past. First of all, it takes 
place against the background of a vast intensification of the struggle 
for power and a stepping-up of world-wide revolutionary ferment. 
International tensions have greatly aggravated domestic social tensions. 
This witch hunt, also, takes place against the background of a vast 
increase of the power of the military in government. It takes place 
against the specific background of fifteen years of intensive red- 
baiting by state and congressional committees, which has seriously 
weakened the political effectiveness of labor and the liberal move- 
ment generally. It takes place against the background of an enormous 
propaganda campaign in which several billion dollars have been 
spent since 1941 to promote “free enterprise” and similar slogans—a 
campaign which, incidentally, was largely underwritten by American 
taxpayers and consumers. It takes place against the background of a 
revolution in communications and in surveillance techniques which 
has taken place over the last twenty years. Today, in contrast to 
1919, we have a large and rapidly expanding political police. This 
witch hunt, unlike earlier phenomena of the same sort, is largely 
government inspired and it is far more official than any we have 
known in the past. The initiative has stemmed, of course, from private 
organizations such as the United States Chamber of Commerce, but 
agencies of the federal government have done the damage, lighting 
the faggots, fanning the flames. This witch hunt, unlike that of 1919, 
has enlisted the active aid of powerful religious institutions. Finally, 
the current witch hunt takes place against the background of a period 
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of rapid social change in which traditional values have been under- 
mined and old modes of behavior have become obsolete, without, 
at the same time, any new values being able to win wide acceptance. 
This process has made for great uneasiness and has precipitated a 
panicky regression. 


There are, moreover, certain other respects in which this witch 
hunt differs from others we have known. It has, for example, a much 
larger mass base. It finds its principal mass support in the prewar 
native fascist element which was very large indeed. Also it is interest- 
ing to note that this witch hunt has been largely directed against 
middle-class elements: teachers, doctors, lawyers, scientists, professors, 
playwrights, actors, screenwriters, ministers, writers, government work- 
ers, radio and television personnel, and similar elements. It is only 
now that labor, meaning labor in the large, is being singled out for 
attack. I think this witch hunt differs from any we have known in 
the past in the further sense that it finds a much wider range of 
legislative, executive, and judicial sanctions. In fact, I think this 
witch hunt differs so significantly from any we have known in the 


past that it can only be fully understood as a kind of revolution from 
the Right. 


Serious as the current situation is, it is by no means beyond 
remedy. There are, in fact, many indications that resistances are 
mounting, that opinion is changing, and that the hypnotic spell of 
the delusions on which the witch hunt so largely rests are being dis- 
sipated. At the local level, moreover, minor victories are being won 
all the time. Witch hunts are essentially self-defeating in the sense 
that more new victims must be constantly found and, as the list 
lengthens, the potential opposition increases and the victims selected 
for the guillotine become less expendable. The first victims, of course, 
are always unpopular; in fact, they are selected for precisely this 
reason. But once the witch hunt has moved from Harry Bridges to 
Owen Lattimore, from the San Francisco waterfront to Johns Hopkins 
University, elements of the society which were wholly unconcerned 
about the problem some years ago, and even denied its existence, 
now realize that they may be next on the list. 


The specific problem in opposing this witch hunt has to do with 
a crisis in leadership. By this I mean, first of all, that organizations 
and institutions which might normally be expected to oppose the 
witch hunt have not opposed it and will not. The reasons are com- 
plex. For one thing, the crisis of the times is reflected in the member- 
ship of every organization and institution so that the leadership either 
cannot act or fears to act. Then, too, many non-profit organizations 
and institutions are in serious financial trouble and naturally fear 
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the possible loss of tax-exempt status, the consequences of an ugly 
public smear, or the still more serious consequences of investigation 
by one of the several federal or state roaming committees of inquiry. 
The leadership, moreover, has not wanted to take a position which, 
by distortion or through ignorance, could be interpreted as being un- 
patriotic, 


The net result has been nearly total absence of organizational or 
institutional opposition to the witch hunt, even from organizations 
that have a vested interest in opposing it. Naming names would be 
neither tactful nor helpful; it is the condition that is important. I will 
cite merely one example. The press of this country has a direct stake 
in civil liberties; yet, with rare exceptions, it has cooperated with the 
witch hunters. Recently Dozier C. Cade, of the School of Journalism 
at Northwestern, published a carefully documented study which shows 
how the press has spread the fear that the witch hunters exploit. I 
commend this study to you; copies can be obtained by writing to the 
Journalism Quarterly, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 
(See also “A Moral Challenge to the Press,” by Alan Barth in The 
Colorado Quarterly, Autumn 1952.) 


This crisis in leadership, however, has other dimensions. Not 
only are the organizations and institutions which should be opposing 
the witch hunt not opposing it, but the power of the organizations, 
institutions, and individuals who like it and want to see it continued 
and extended has been greatly augmented. In terms of money, in- 
fluence, and power, the pro-witch hunt organizations greatly out- 
number and outweigh the opposition groups; in fact, they comprise 
today the major power groupings in our society. The witch hunt, of 
course, has become a key instrument in the struggle for power. Just 
as it is being used by certain individuals to eliminate competitors or 
persons they dislike, so certain groups are using it against others, this 
faction against that, and it is undeniably a powerful instrument by 
which to strike down unwanted competition or an unruly opposition. 
In Hollywood, for example, being a witch hunter is a form of job 
insurance; even the bosses are now afraid of the informers they have 
so carefully nourished and protected these many years. The witch 
hunt, indeed, is so easily worked, and so profitably, that it has now 
reached the point where it is being taken over by racketeers and 
political gangsters. 


There is, moreover, a truly curious aspect to the role that organi- 
zations and institutions play in a time of crisis such as ours. People 
form organizations and institucions to accomplish ends and purposes 
they could not hope to accomplish as individuals; in this sense, surely, 
organizations and institutions are intended as extensions of the power 
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of individuals, not as limitations on their power. But come a time of 
crisis and what happens? The organization that was formed, let us 
say to support civil liberties, becomes more concerned with its budget 
and reputation than with civil liberties. It becomes, in short, a weight, 
a limitation, a hindrance. Individuals, in such a period, plead that 
they would be glad to act but for the fact that the organization or 
institution with which they are identified would suffer as a result, 
with the consequence that the individual conscience is placed in con- 
flict, thereby adding to the stress under which individuals function. 
Indeed, this condition is producing a kind of mass schizophrenia, for 
it is not merely that the individual must measure what he would 
like to do as an individual against his sense of obligation to an in- 
stitution, but there is the matter of his family, of his friends, of hjs 
position in the community. In short, nearly every influence which in 
theory should be a support for the conscience of the individual be- 
comes a weight and a drag upon that conscience, raising the ques- 
tion of whether an individual can be ethically free without cutting 
all ties with existing institutions and organizations—a_ cenclusion 
which, I hasten to say, I do not draw but which suggests a real prob- 
lem all the same. It suggests to me, for example, the necessity for a 
twofold compromise: that the individual should, indeed, make some 
compromises for the well-being of the organization with which he is 
identified but, also, that the organization should be expected to take 
some risks or, stated another way, to minimize short-term advantages 
in the light of permanent objectives. For example, when Dr. Robert 
Gordon Sproul was faced with the possibility of a fight over the 
budget of the University of California in 1949, did he really gain 
any advantage by having the Regents adopt a loyalty oath for the 
faculty? Universities must have budgets, but appropriations alone will 
not make a university. 


There are, however, still other dimensions to the crisis in leader- 
ship. One is that the liberal opposition is badly disorganized. There 
is little unity and virtually no leadership worthy of the name. The 
intellectual failure of the Left—meaning all left-of-center elements— 
is a story in itself; while the failure of this Left to have developed 
a significant political opposition after two decades rich with ex- 
ceptional opportunities, is a scandal. Moreover, the witch hunters 
have destroyed the basis of group political action by inducing the 
Supreme Court to proclaim the doctrine of guilt by association as 
the law of the land. Several million citizens have, in effect, been con- 
victed without notice or due process, sentenced, and severely punished, 
for political crimes which have never been defined, and which are 
utterly without constitutional action. “Disloyalty” remains as unde- 
fined as “loyalty” and all efforts to work out a definition of “sub- 
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versive” have been defeated since the purpose is to keep the term 
undefined, that is, to use it as a weapon to strike down any activity 
which it may become necessary to proscribe in the future. Law 
abiding citizens have been punished—by officials who took an oath to 
support and defend the Constitution of the United States—for political 
activities which took place a decade or more ago and which were 
as lawful then as they are today so far as the Constitution and the 
statute books are concerned. 


There is a much more important principle involved here than 
is generally realized. I would be inclined, for example, to agree with 
Fletcher Pratt that freedom of association constitutes this nation’s 
one outstanding contribution. The subversion of this principle by 
the witch hunters, joined in and actively abetted by many patriotic 
citizens devoted to a Constitution they do not understand, is indeed 
a crime verging on treason. Let me read to you Fletcher Pratt’s fine 
definition of this remarkable American political invention, Freedom 
of Association: 


It lies not in that spirit of voluntary combination alone, but 
in the ability to form combinations for certain objectives, main- 
taining perfect freedom of action in all other respects; to divide 
the mind into water-tight compartments, as it were, to give com- 
plete obedience in one direction while maintaining complete 
independence in others. The ideal has not always been attained, 
it is true; it tends to shade into the more restrictive type of com- 
bination, as in the case of prohibition; but it has remained the 
ideal, and the ideal has been held in an amazing number of 
cases. Americans are a race of “joiners”; they should exult over 
the fact, it is their greatest title to fame. It enables them to form 
an association for the improvement of musical taste without in- 
quiring into the social status of the members, and one for 
sending a rocket to the moon without examining their private 
morals. In Europe, such bodies would be impossible unless the 
members were gemiitlich, sympathique, all around the compass; 
every association is necessarily a general association, throwing 
the members together at all points. Americans are a race of 
joiners; it has enabled them to form those strange caravans that 
subdued a continent, and those research bodies which are the 
glory of science. The husking-bee, the house-building bee, are 
the characteristic American institutions, Once their purpose is 
accomplished, they disband and no more is heard of them. 


Not only is the foregoing the best definition of this vital prin- 
ciple with which I am familiar—it is taken from Mr. Pratt’s Ordeal 
by Fire—but Mr. Pratt has put his finger on the quality of our 
social life that has made it possible for us to apply the principle— 
a quality that is being rapidly destroyed today in the opinion of so 
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conservative an observer as George F. Kennan, who has just voiced 
a fine and timely warning on what is happening to the tone and 
temper of American public life. Freedom of association, writes Mr. 
Pratt, “implies an extraordinary flexibility of mind and a high de- 
gree of tolerance.” This quality of social tolerance is fragile. Nothing 
is harder to create—to bring into being—than a sense of community; 
and nothing, apparently, is easier to destroy. Only yesterday we were 
a nation of joiners; today we are a nation of non-joiners. 


But the witch hunt will not be arrested merely by describing 
its causes and consequences; the immediate task is to focus atten- 
tion on the crisis in leadership. For the problem is really not one of 
bringing new political forces into being but rather of setting in mo- 
tion those that already exist. 


Since we cannot expect existing organizations to move into ac- 
tion, since a vacuum in liberal leadership exists, and since freedom 
of political association has been largely destroyed, we must start with 
the individual. That is, the responsibility for constituting an effective 
organized political opposition rests today largely on the individual 
who must somehow be made to accept this unpleasant and even 
dangerous task. Not that individuals alone can stop the witch hunt; 
on the contrary, the job requires group action. But only individuals 
can revive and set in motion once again the kind of freedom of as- 
sociation that has been our greatest political invention. 


Let me suggest the nature of the immediate problem by asking 
this question: What happens today when you ask some person you 
know to join with you and others in some political undertaking? I 
have found, first of all, that these other persons are fully aware of 
the existing witch hunt and its dangers, but that, in many instances, 
the attempt to move them to action has bogged down for two reasons. 
First, they have demanded a loyalty report not only on the imme- 
diate participants but on all who might later join the particular pro- 
ject—a demand which in the nature of things cannot be met. Second, 
they have demanded some assurance that the particular project has 
a chance to succeed; otherwise, so many of them have said, they 
would not feel justified in running the risk of losing clients, congre- 
gations, customers, jobs, or status. It is hard to say, of course, to 
what extent these reasons are mere rationalizations; but there is, it 
seems to me, a difficult moral question involved. Under what cir- 
cumstance is a minister justified in breaking with his congregation? 
What circumstances justify a professor in risking the security of his 
family in defense of the principle of academic freedom? And when am 
I, as an individual, morally justified in asking another person to 
take a public stand which may well jeopardize his livelihood? 
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If these and similar questions raise important moral issues, they 
also have important practical meaning and political relevance. Com- 
promise is not per se objectionable. The trouble, as Richard Niebuhr 
once observed, is that people compromise too soon; they make con- 
cessions to expediency without determining whether the concessions 
are actually necessary. The question of when I should risk my job 
in defense of a principle is indeed a moral question; but it is also 
political. For example, if I fail to defend the principle today, will 
I have a job tomorrow? Or, if I fail to defend the principle today, 
how much harder will it be to defend it later on? Finally, if I 
fail to defend the principle today, will it greatly matter if I have a 
job next year? The moral question can only be resolved by each in- 
dividual; it is his problem, and he should be permitted to solve it 
in his own way. 


But there are some things that should be kept in mind about 
the practical aspect of this dilemma. For one thing, I think we are 
justified in suggesting that the risk may not be as great as imagined; 
the pistol may be loaded but it may be only a water pistol. There 
is something ludicrous about the spectacle of the executives of great 
corporate empires permitting themselves to be pushed around by a 
few petty despots hiding behind a fancy letterhead. Then, again, 
what is the expedient thing to do? Is it ever really expedient to pay 
off the extortionist? He'll always be back tomorrow and his price 
will be higher. Suppose a company does suffer certain losses from 
the picketing of a particular motion picture. Better this than to con- 
cede to certain groups a right to censor the entire industry in the 
guise of enforcing a blacklist. Finally, the risks can be greatly min- 
imized by even a measure of unity. A show of real unity at the 
University of California on the loyalty oath issue, if it had been 
achieved in time, would have spared the faculty the long agony of 
the fight over the Regents’ oath; and, more important, the Levering 
Act would not be on the statute books of California today. What is 
needed, in other words, is a realistic appraisal of the risks or, more 
accurately, a balancing of the risks. 

But there is something else involved. In no small measure, the 
demoralization of the liberal movement in this country may be traced 
not to the pressures generated by the witch hunt but to certain ob- 
vious weaknesses and shortcomings of that movement itself. Freedom 
of political association requires more than tolerance; it demands good 
faith, alertness, courage, and candor on the part of all participants. 
If many people are today reluctant to sign protests or appeals it may 
well be for reasons largely unrelated to the present-day fear of “lists” 
and indexes. Colonel Evans Carlson once told me that he always 
judged social and political movements by the integrity and good faith 
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of the leaders, The freedom with which Americans have joined or- 
ganizations and supported causes in which they were interested has 
been seriously abused; nor will their confidence be easily restored. 
A new leadership must be selected and carefully trained. It is not 
only Congressional inquisitions that have made people wary of ad 
hoc committees. Too many of these committees have functioned in a 
slipshod manner, with undefined objectives, stupid direction, a fla- 
grant defiance of democratic procedures, and an attempt to use them 
for ends and purposes which were never intended. With this back- 
ground in mind, it is obvious that the caution and wariness which 
many of yesterday’s supporters of civil liberties exhibit today is en- 
tirely justified and is only indirectly related to the witch hunt. 

We are a practical people, as practical in our political thinking 
as in other respects. When social evils have existed, we have not 
waited for conditions to change; we have attempted, as everyone 
says, “to do something about it”—that is, about those particular evils. 
Conditions, not theories, motivate our political behavior. Today, of 
course, we could do with more talk about systems and less about 
conditions, and a little theory might be useful. But our approach to 
politics is still practical, and as long as it is, individuals are entirely 
justified in demanding a clear specification of objectives, competent 
and trusted leadership, and a rigid adherence to democratic pro- 
cedures. 


Witch hunts have a peculiar dynamic. There are certain self-gen- 
erative or chain-reaction processes at work. New victims must be 
constantly found; new subjects for investigation must be unearthed; 
new doubts must be raised, new suspicions engendered. And no vic- 
tims must be permitted to escape: a chain of acquittals, for example, 
would endanger the entire structure of fear since it would create a 
doubt about the delusion on which the structure rests. Thus I have 
never doubted that a point would sooner or later be reached at which 
this witch hunt would begin to arouse a significant opposition, simply 
as a result of its inevitable extensions and excesses. We have now, I 
think, reached the point where the resistances have begun to increase 
in volume and significance. Nor have I ever doubted that the witch 
hunt would sooner or later impinge upon deeply rooted nerve centers 
of the American tradition, thereby awakening the never-quite-forgot- 
ten recollections of tyranny and imposition. I believe that this, too, 
has begun to happen. 

No resource is of greater value than this tradition. But to create 
an awareness that it is endangered, the representative men, in Emer- 
son’s phrase, must speak out. Principles do not defend themselves; 
ultimately, they must be defended by people. “Constitutions,” as 
Burke said, “must be defended by the wisdom and fortitude of men. 
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These qualities no constitution can give. They are the gifts of God, 
and He alone knows whether we shall possess such gifts when we 
stand in need of them.” 


A time of testing is at hand and those devoted to the Bill of 
Rights must ask themselves the questions put by the sorely troubled 
hero of “The Emperor’s Clothes” in George Tabori’s play: “Who if 
not I? when if not now?” 





Risk for risk, for myself I had rather take my chance that some 
traitors will escape detection than spread abroad a spirit of general 
suspicion and distrust, which accepts rumor and gossip in place of 
undismayed and unintimidated inquiry. 

I believe that that community is already in the process of dis- 
solution where each man begins to eye his neighbor as a possible 
enemy, where nonconformity with the accepted creed, political as 
well as religious, is a mark of disaffection; where denunciation, with- 
out specification or backing, takes the place of evidence; where ortho- 
doxy chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in the eventual suprem- 
acy of reason has become so timid that we dare not enter our con- 
victions in the open lists to win or lose. 


—Judge Learned Hand, Oct. 24, 1952 





It must no doubt be established as a rule of action, that wherever 

the manners of our country are dangerous to its safety or have a 

tendency to enfeeble or to corrupt the minds of men; to deprive 

the citizen of his rights; or the innocent of his security; it is our 

duty to do what is for the good of our fellow creatures, even in op- 
position to the fashion and custom of the times in which we live. 

—Adam Ferguson, Principles of Moral and Political Science 

(Edinburgh, 1792), vol. II, pp. 153-154. 





If there be any among us who would wish to dissolve this union, 
or to change its republican form, let them stand undisturbed, as 
monuments of the safety with which error of opinion may be toler- 
ated where reason is left free to combat it. 


—Thomas Jefferson 
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BY H. H. WILSON 


Power is the substance of politics. As Harold Lasswell has em- 
phasized, “When we speak of the science of politics, we mean the 
science of power.” Power is the ability to control the actions of men, 
to influence their behavior so that one may make and enforce de- 
cisions; it may be exerted through the threat of physical violence, by 
the ability to grant or withhold economic opportunity, or by control 
over the sources of information. 


It is obvious that the political process is essentially a contest 
for power, for the means of determining “who gets what, when, and 
how.” This does not mean, however, that values have no place, or 
that men do not use the political process to create the kind of world 
they desire. In fact, with the growth of political democracy, ideology 
has come to play a more and more important role. At any given time, 
those who hold power in society are bolstered in their possession and 
use of it by the prevailing ideology. For “by the use of sanctioned 
words and gestures the elite elicits blood, work, taxes, applause from 
the masses.” 


There is danger, both in domestic and in foreign relations, that 
concentration on a purely power analysis will lead to the cynical as- 
sumption that power is an adequate end in itself. Because of this, 
Lord Acton, who saw the necessity of power in any society, recog- 
nized it as “the most constant and most active” of “all the causes 
which degrade and demoralize men.” Power need not be an end in 
itself, however, though it must be sought even by those who would 
implement creative ideas. 


Concern with the problem of power has traditionally been fo- 
cused on government and formal political institutions. American ide- 
ology, with its tendency to assume diffusion of power, has served to 
discourage efforts to locate power centers, or to over-simplify (as in 
unsophisticated condemnation of “Wall Street”), or to accept asser- 
tions that “we have entered a social and political phase in which 
power is dispersed among veto groups.” What has been too often 
neglected is the fact that a significant portion of the power contest 
occurs outside formal political institutions, That is, many crucial de- 
cisions which influence the structure of American society, the in- 
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dividual’s role, and on occasion even decisions which may determine 
the society’s chances for survival, are made from power centers exist- 
ing outside the constitutional framework and largely removed from 
social control. 


This is not a recent development in the United States, for day- 
to-day controls and decisions affecting individuals have always 
stemmed from non-governmental sources. But there has been signifi- 
cant change in the degree to which effective control of power has 
become a problem. There has been a concentration of power in rel- 
atively few power centers, and an increasing tendency for those 
power centers to utilize government agencies and the liberal demo- 
cratic rhetoric and ideology to provide legal sanction and emotional 
support for private ends. Simultaneously, there has been an advance 
in manipulative techniques and skills for controlling public reactions 
to these developments. This may be related to Lasswell’s observation 
that “it is probable that the intensity of concern for the sharing of 
power inside the nation has declined.” 


Liberal democracy could not foresee the impact on the individual 
of mass industrial society. In actuality, this culture has released forces 
which tend to overwhelm the individual. As the economy becomes 
more highly rationalized in an engineering sense, the mass society 
tends to force irrational or nonrational behavior on the part of in- 
dividuals, thus making simpler the task of those power-centered per- 
sonalities who desire to dominate. This has led the British writer 
Alex Comfort to conclude “that the more we study our society, and 
the motives and mechanisms which select candidates for political 
office, or determine the behavior of electorates, the more probable 
it becomes that a centralized urban society is incapable of fulfilling 
the assumptions which democracy makes.” 


Certainly one of the most significant aspects of power in modern 
society has been the cloaking of its operations with consequent ir- 
responsibility in its use. Further complication is provided by the in- 
terlocking of these internal developments with the international ten- 
sions arising from social upheavals pending or occurring in other 
societies. With the prolongation of international tension, internal de- 
velopments may be intensified until they constitute a direct challenge 
to the survival of political democracy—its survival, that is, in any 
meaningful sense. Thus military mobilization not only creates new 
problems, but it sharply aggravates those inherent in a mass industrial 
society. It contributes to the creation of a climate of opinion, a 
concern for secrecy and security, which facilitates the rise of political 
delinquents who seek power as an end in itself. The passion for 
secrecy leads to the situation, described by Rear Admiral Ellis M. 
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Zacharias, in which “vital decisions affecting the future of our people 
are made by men of limited responsibility behind the tightly closed 
doors of diplomatic drawing-rooms and military headquarters.” This 
secrecy, in his view, “is the gravest challenge to the institution of 
democracy itself.” 


HS 





‘Just buy some tools and the police come round |’ 


Our capacity for resolving the problem of power within the 
framework of political democracy is restricted by a number of fac- 
tors. First, we are handicapped by an inadequate social and political 
theory. According to the great study recently published by William 
Crosskey, Politics and the Constitution in the History of the United 
States, the efforts of James Madison warped the Constitution from 
its original meaning. Instead of a powerful, truly national govern- 
ment, the triumph of the narrow theories of the “States’ Rights” 
party meant that “our government became the queer, crippled thing 
which it is, for so many purposes.” For a variety of reasons, it came 
to be part of American ideology to emphasize that real threats to 
human freedom stemmed only from formal government. It was as- 
sumed that power derived from economic sources would remain widely 
diffused, to be limited and controlled by natural laws operating 
through a free market, or by widespread opportunity to acquire pro- 
ductive property. Competition was the keystone, for its operation, it 
was thought, would deny significant power to any individual. 
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Imbued with such ideas, the men who were concerned to protect 
the sovereignty of the states and the “peculiar institution” of the 
South, deliberately interpreted the Constitution so as to make pos- 
itive, democratically responsible government impossible. Fearing “des- 
potism” and distrusting federal authority, they sought the dispersal 
of power through a variety of devices: federalism, separation of pow- 
ers, checks and balances. 


It was this political theory which ultimately enabled American 
conservatism to perfect a politics of stalemate and delay. True, from 
the time of Alexander Hamilton to the present, conservatism in of- 
fice has never hesitated to use governmental power to gain and 
secure economic advantage. Laissez faire was never accepted by com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests, even at the verbal level, until 
after the Civil War. But when other groups—labor and agricultural— 
learned that government could equalize their bargaining power against 
business, glorification of laissez faire and government neutrality be- 
came a kind of feverish tribal incantation for those who already held 
the commanding heights in society. As a result, the politics of stale- 
mate and delay, of fighting rearguard actions through manipulation 
of legislatures, courts, and administrative agencies came to be char- 
acteristic tactics of American conservatism, 


This development led President Theodore Roosevelt to include 
a warning in his Special Message to Congress of December 5, 1908: 


The danger to American democracy lies not in the least in 
the concentration of administrative power in responsible and ac- 
countable hands. It lies in having the power insufficiently con- 
centrated, so that no one can be held responsible to the people 
for its use. Concentrated power is palpable, visible, responsible, 
easily reached, quickly held to account. Power scattered through 
many administrators, many legislators, many men who work be- 
hind and through legislators and administrators, is impalpable, 
is unseen, is irresponsible, cannot be reached, cannot be held to 
account. Democracy is in peril wherever the administration of po- 
litical power is scattered among a variety of men who work in 
secret, whose very names are unknown to the common people. 
It is not in peril from any man who derives authority from the 
people, who exercises it in the sight of the people, and who is 
from time to time compelled to give an account of its exercise to 
the people. 


But the tactics against which Roosevelt warned not only con- 
tinued to be used; they were applied to the society at large. Propa- 
ganda was designed to create the impression that social and eco- 
nomic problems are beyond the capacity of human ability to solve. It 
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was insisted that casual structuring of the society and automatic 
solutions are feasible, if only “bureaucrats” would refrain from tam- 
pering. A variation of the theme is to argue that there is no need for 
government to act, no problem to be solved. This was given classic 
utterance by Herbert Hoover on November 5, 1938. “One thing is 
certain,” he said. “It is recognized by every authority that depression 
was overcome and recovery began the world over in the early sum- 
mer of 1932.” 


The necessity for public action is also minimized by doing part 
of a needed program with private means, while claiming that the 
partial measures solve the whole problem. Witness, for example, pri- 
vate pension systems, medical insurance, housing, education. At all 
times the impression must be created that the use of government as 
a social instrument is un-American, morally degrading, contrary both 
to common sense and the precepts of the Founding Fathers, and a 
first step toward the loss of human freedoms and the establishment 
of totalitarianism. 


These tactics reflect rather clearly the “web of power” that 
exists, the wide variety of power sources which merge to focus on 
a specific issue. The traditional theory of competing pressure groups, 
even when it is elaborated as “countervailing power,” is inadequate 
to explain the translation of economic into political power. Support 
for those who wield dominant power is drawn from the prevailing 
ideology, the manipulation of accepted symbols, control over the 
mass media of communication, and the ability to control or influence 
Congressional and administrative personnel. “Organizations which 
exercise governing powers of a permanent character,” observes Thur- 
man Arnold, “do not maintain their power by force. . . . They do 
it by identifying themselves with the faiths and loyalties of the 
people.” 


The solutions to the whole complex of problems related to power, 
to making its operations visible and its use responsible, depend upon 
our ability to devise new institutions, to modify existing institutions, 
and to adapt our ways of thinking and acting. The problem, be it 
noted, is not so much that government cannot act in an emergency. 
It is obvious, for example, that in wartime we get things done, though 
perhaps too expensively in monetary cost, nervous tension, and dis- 
tortion of our political process. For in emergency we operate by 
shortcircuiting the normal government procedures. But in peacetime 
our inability to act collectively, to define and establish great national 
goals, using the government as a mechanism to accomplish social 
purposes established by foresight and consensus, tends to discredit 
the political process itself, with a resultant demand for the “strong 
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man” and for “taking issues out of politics.” This inability contri- 
butes to the weakening of the legislative branch in relation to the 
executive, to the moral undermining of the government, and to 
political apathy. These circumstances, given the complex of internal 
and external forces operating in the world today, provide opportunity 
for the political delinquents and anti-democrats to drive for power. 


In an era of mass society, the casual patterning of institutions, 
the assumption of automaticity, the reliance upon coincidence or 
catastrophe to solve problems are not only inadequate, they are 
potentially destructive of the professed ends of liberal democracy. 
This basic issue of power must be made explicit in our political cam- 
paigns. Voters must be made aware that political controversy in- 
volves more than the rival claims of personalities. Power is the issue. 
The ability to determine the allocation of resources, the class struc- 
ture of the society, the distribution of national income, the shape 
and form American society is to have in the future. 

If we rule out the possibility of utilizing political procedures to 
resolve these issues and to meet the demands of contemporary events, 
we will not thereby avoid the consequences stemming from the rivalry 
of power-seeking contenders. There are those who have already con- 
cluded that the great society cannot be organized and governed by 
the principles and procedures of political democracy. But for those 
unwilling to face the implications of this conclusion, there remains the 
task of proving the elite-minded wrong in their estimate of the 
creative potential of this society. 





THOSE DAMN REDS AGAIN 
WE MANUFACTURE BOOKS 


for organizations and publishers 
THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


because 16 years of experience 
enables us to produce your book 
professionally, economically and 
promptly. 

All our books are expertly proof 
red, designed, bound handsomely 
and attractively jacketed. 











—Ad in New York Times Book Review, April 5, 1953 
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In times of trouble and duress 

The world’s old ways aren’t hard to guess: 
The skeptics pray, 
The nudists dress, 

The deviationists confess, confess. 


Repentance is the new man’s saw, 
The key to learning cosmic law, 
To “feeling right,” 
To feeling awe, 
To feel as “glad” as Artie Shaw. 


Security, we have been told, 

Is finer stuff than Ft. Knox gold; 
And Rossen showed 
He does not hold 

That man’s as valuable as gold. 


One Stander said he wouldn’t tell; 
Let the Inquisition yell— 
They’ve got their names, 
They've named their Hell— 
And left poor Stander singed as well. 


The moral is, as you can see, 
When quizzed by Velde or McC, 
Confess yourself 
From A to Z, 


And when you’ve done, confess for me. 


—F. D. Reeve 





Still violent, whatever cause he took, 

But most against the party he forsook; 

For renegadoes, who ne’er turn by halves, 
Are bound in conscience to be double knaves. 


—John Dryden (Absolom and Achitophel) 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


By Arthur Eggleston 





PLANNING FOR A LABOR FRONT 


If Congress passes Senate Bill 1254 and House Resolution 3393, 
the answer to the question whether Communism or fascism is the 
real danger to America will be so clear that the potentially powerful 
labor movement can hardly help being shaken out of its state of 
confusion and complacency. 

To date, large sections of the labor movement have accepted 
the “foreign menace” theory. It has hampered their homework. 

Now, under the spurious guise of fighting Communism and pro- 
tecting national security, Congress is asked to put power into the 
hands of two or three individuals—selected for their anti-labor and 
reactionary bias—to outlaw any local or national labor organization 
and blacklist labor leaders for life. 

Fascism has been coming to America on little cat feet. This is 
the big step. This is the Hitler Labor Front without uniforms and 
without the trappings that were appropriate to German fascism but 
are not yet needed by American fascism. 

The bills were drafted by corporation lawyers and introduced in 
Congress by industry’s hand-picked Senator Barry Goldwater and 
Representative John Rhodes, Republicans, from the non-industrial 
state of Arizona. They are the fair-haired boys of the American Min- 
ing Congress and the huge non-ferrous metal mining monopolies. 

Non-experts in the labor field, they were mysteriously placed 
on the important Senate and House labor committees, though both 
are newly elected. Rhodes’ admitted receipt of $1,000 from the estate 
of the late Joseph N. Pew, Pennsylvania oilman, discloses an’ inter- 
esting tie-up between a small town lawyer from an agricultural state 
and Eastern industrial and banking groups. A full accounting by 
Goldwater and Rhodes would clear up the mystery of how they made 
the team and who wrote the bills. 

The bills, identical in every respect, are from a common source, 
unless all the laws of probability have been repealed. But that com- 
mon source is neither Goldwater nor Rhodes, because they both tell 
different stories about how the sudden inspiration to come up with 
a labor bill hit them. Until more information is forthcoming, it is 
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safe to say that the United States Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the American Mining Congress, 
General Electric, and Westinghouse had a major share in drafting 
the bills and planning the strategy to put them over. 


The strategy has paid off so far. While labor’s attention was 
centered on Taft-Hartley Act amendment hearings, from which it 
appears that the law will be made worse or left unchanged, corpor- 
ation strategists were setting up this “blockbuster” as the 1953 labor 
law program. The part played by Goldwater and Rhodes, whose 
names may yet make the labor movement forget all about Taft and 
Hartley, shows the long-range, careful planning that has gone into 
the contemplated coup. 


This is the American employers’ dream law. Under its provisions, 
the Attorney General (always a “safe” man and utterly “sound” on 
labor relations) could institute proceedings against any union or la- 
bor movement individual he selected, as an alleged “Communist labor 
representative.” The Subversive Activities Control Board (SACB), 
set up under the McCarran Internal Security Act of 1950, would then 
take over. Any single member of the board, or any two members, 
could decide the fate of the union or labor leader accused. 


The significance of giving to one or two individuals the largest 
grant of arbitrary power over the American labor movement ever 
set forth in any law is underlined by the fact that ex-Senator Harry 
Cain, Republican from the State of Washington, has been appointed 
to the SACB—obviously also as part of the long-range, careful, cor- 
porative planning. 

Cain is “anti-labor, anti-consumer, and ultra-conservative,” ac- 
cording to Labor's Daily (April 21), and a former member of the 
McCarthy-Jenner-McCarran axis. To him, the International Labor 
Organization is “strongly socialistic.” Liberal, labor, and farm groups, 
and even Washington newspaper correspondents denounced him for 
his record in the Eighty-second Congress. Not even Eisenhower's 
sweep could re-elect him. 

“This is the man Eisenhower is asking to pass on subversives,” 
said Labor’s Daily. “This man will judge a generation’s political ac- 
tivities, the man who may say whether a union is ‘safe’ enough to 
enjoy the rights of American freedom.” The AFL News-Reporter for 
April 17 said trade unionists were alarmed at his appointment, be- 
cause “the Goldwater-Rhodes measures would allow the board to de- 
cide which unions and employees are subversive. They would then 
allow the board to purge whatever unions it desired.” 

The CIO News commented the same week: “Cain couldn’t tell 
a Communist from a girl scout.” But S. 1254 and HR 3393 are so 
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drafted, the definitions of what constitutes “a Communist labor rep- 
resentative” so vague and all-embracing, and the social outlook of 
SACB members so determining, their powers so arbitrary, that Cain 
could hold a girl scout to be a Communist without difficulty. 


The Goldwater-Rhodes bill starts with the premise, in advance 
of any hearing or proof, that “certain labor organizations are led, 
dominated, influenced, or directed by members of Communist or- 
ganizations, and whenever it will serve the ends of the world Com- 
munist movement, it is the purpose of such leaders to encourage and 
foment strikes, slowdowns, industrial strife and unrest.” 


The key terms “Communist organizations,” and “world Com- 
munist movement,” as well as the familiar term “Communist front” 
in other parts of the bill, are carefully left undefined so as not to 
hamper the witch hunters in their work. For as Professor Arthur K. 
Davis has shown (MR, September, 1951), “any proposal to change 
the existing social order” is used by the witch hunters to prove par- 
ticipation in the “world Communist movement.” Had Marx never 
lived, and had the Soviet Union never existed, what we know as 
Marxism would still be as powerful an idea in the world today. In- 
telligence is indigenous to the human mind. So is the desire for “the 
good life.” All of which makes it a simple matter for the witch hun- 
ters to find the “world Communist movement,” the “foreign con- 
spiracy,” and the “foreign menace” wherever they please. 


Other parts of the preamble pick up the ancient employers’ 
weapon of calling strikes “Communist-inspired,” thus attempting to 
write into law this piece of nonsense and the equally ancient and un- 
true assertion that labor leaders normally call strikes without author- 
ization of a rank-and-file policy committee or the membership itself. 


But the real Hitlerian touch lies in a provision which allows the 
SACB to blacklist a labor leader and outlaw a union before a strike 
is called. A labor leader becomes a “Communist labor representative” 
if the Attorney General and the board find that he “may instigate or 
encourage strikes, slowdowns, or other interruptions of work among 
employees for the purpose of aiding and supporting the world Com- 
munist movement or a Communist foreign government.” (Emphasis 
added.) Compare this with Herman Goering’s testimony at Nurem- 
berg: “People were arrested and taken into custody who had com- 
mitted no crime, but who one might expect, if they remained in 
freedom, would do all sorts of things to damage the German State.” 
(Victor Bernstein, Final Judgment, 1947, p. 46.) 

The coincidence is not accidental. Robert A. Brady, Professor of 
Economics at the University of California, who made one of the most 
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comprehensive studies of German fascism, came to the following con- 
clusion: 


“If . . . the National Association of Manufacturers were 
given carte blanche to write onto the statute books what [it] felt 
to be the most desirable legislation [on labor relations] the law 
in . . . the United States would promptly come clearly into line 
with the anti-labor prohibitive ordinances of the Axis states.” 
(Business as a System of Power, 1943, p. 280.) 


Now, in 1953, they are trying to write their own ticket. The 
Goldwater-Rhodes bill gives the Attorney General the power to up- 
set the bargaining and contractual relations of an entire industry or 
several industries over wide areas. He can combine in a single petition 
to the SACB, the local union or individual and the “parent organ- 
ization and any or all of its affiliated organizations whether desig- 
nated as ‘Locals,’ ‘Councils,’ ‘Districts,’ or otherwise and any or all 
of the officers, or employees thereof, and any or all of the persons 


influential in, or responsible for the policies of such affiliated or- 
ganization.” 


What does that mean? It means that if a Dewey-Rockefeller 
Attorney General, the one we have now, or some hack politician and 
corporation lawyer, such as we had in the past, wants to smash an 
international union which represents hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers and destroy their industry-wide and uniform wage and working 
conditions, he can do it. 


All that is necessary is for this one class-conscious individual to 
find that one local union out of the several hundred affiliated with 
the international, has one officer or one policy-making, policy-effec- 
tuating or influential member whose words, acts, or associations can 
tie him, in witch-hunt fashion, to the nebulous “world Communist 
movement,” or the all-encompassing “Communist front.” 

The 3,000 or so delegates to large labor conventions are “policy- 
makers.” The hundreds or thousands of shop stewards carry out that 
policy. Thousands of workers who do not hold union office are “in- 
fluential” in determining and carrying out union policy. And if that 
isn’t enough to uncover someone who can be prosecuted as “a Com- 
munist labor representative,” there are always labor spies, stool 
pigeons, psychopaths, disgruntled members, unsuccessful and ambi- 
tious candidates for union office, and—most likely—planted agents. 
The day of the informer is just dawning: the new American frontier 
is at hand! : 

What happens now? Under what can be called the Goldwater- 
Rhodes’ “contagious germ” theory, the one “Communist labor repre- 
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sentative” in a single local union under the provisions of the bill 
“taints” the international union from top to bottom. But don’t feel 
sorry for the planted agent, stool pigeon, or informer. He has already 
arranged for immunity and will live comfortably on his $25 a day 
until he goes to work in another plant and on another union. 


But labor union officials and others influential in mapping and 
carrying out legitimate trade union policies, if found to be “Com- 
munist labor representatives,” are barred for life from the labor 
movement. They cannot seek aid from fellow workers, or give it. 
They become social and economic pariahs for the rest of their lives. 
The order against them can never be lifted by SACB. 


The order of outlawry and dissolution against a union may be 
lifted, presumably if the union shows itself sufficiently submissive to 
the political, economic, and social views of the SACB. But it is never 
withdrawn completely and may be reinstated at any time in five 
days. Thus, unions which are given the Goldwater-Rhodes “brain- 
wash” treatment, continue as captives of their implacable enemies in 
perpetuity. Militancy in the economic field, non-conformity in poli- 
tics, advocacy of social change, support for unpopular causes, and 
criticism of government policies—these are death warrants if a “Com- 
munist,” “Communist front,” “Communist organization,” or any 
group or individual on the Attorney General’s “subversive” list is 
found to be “promoting or publicizing and advocating” similar pol- 
icies, The test is not whether what the union advocates is “subversive” ; 
the test is whether it is also advocated by some other group or in- 
dividual labeled “subversive.” 


Penalties for refusal to obey an order are in the classic tradition 
for workers—cruel, unusual, and venomous. For the union, $10,000 
for each offense: this could mean that bargaining for or supporting 
each of 100,000 workers added up to 100,000 offenses, and every day 
is a new day. Individuals ordered to cease being American citizens— 
that’s what their banishment and isolation would mean—are pun- 
ished by fine of $10,000 or imprisonment for five years for each of- 
fense, or both. 


Fascist and class-war fanaticism can go no further. The Ana- 
conda Wire and Cable Co., part of the combine responsible for this 
measure, was fined $10,000 for deliberately manufacturing and selling 
for use of the armed forces $5 million worth of defective wire and 
cable. Company executives were given minor jail sentences, and 
these were promptly suspended. (The story is told in MR, November, 
1952, pp. 250-252.) The Federal judge who made this decision might 
be on the panel of retired Federal judges selected by the SACB to try 
these labor cases. 
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Perhaps even the Attorney General, Ex-Senator Cain, and the 
drafters of this bill would shrink from the consequences, for example, 
of trying out such a law on one of the big unions—the one John L. 
Lewis belongs to, let’s say. But the idea is not as fantastic as it 
sounds. On March 17, Representative Lucas of Texas, a faithful 
spokesman for the NAM and McCarthyism, told a House Labor Com- 
mittee hearing on the Taft-Hartley amendments, in which the Gold- 
water-Rhodes bill was being discussed: “John L. Lewis affiliated 
himself with known Communists at the time he organized the CIO.” 


The CIO today is even more anti-Communist than Lewis. But 
the employers’ American Machinist (February 16, 1953) is not fooled: 
“Where attitude toward free enterprise is involved, CIO follows the 
Communist Party line with the persistence of a shadow.” 


What does all the fancy language about “the world Communist 
movement,” “Communist fronts,” “Communist labor representatives,” 
“foreign conspiracy,” and “foreign menace” really mean? 


The forces behind this bill are not worried about Communists 
in unions; they are worried about unions. All the beating of the 
drums over the Communist threat to our safety and security cannot 
hide their real aims. These come out when they are talking off-the- 
cuff. Thus, Representative Barden of North Carolina gives us our 
closing punch line, in his remark at the hearing of the House Labor 
Committee on March 17: 


We are dealing with the Communist-dominated unions, and 
then we will naturally be dealing with unions whose practices 
are closely related to them, but which you cannot identify as 
such, And the bad practice and procedure of them is the thing 
really we are after. Do you get my idea? 


Yes, indeed, Congressman, we do get your idea! 
A worker’s strength, his right to strike and the exercise thereof, 


his living wage, his freeman’s status—that’s the “bad practice and 
procedure” you are really after. 





Usurpers always bring about or select troublous times to get 
passed, under cover of the public terror, destructive laws, which the 
people would never adopt in cold blood. The moment chosen is one 
of the surest means of distinguishing the work of the legislator from 
that of the tyrant. 

—Rousseau, The Social Contract (1762), Everyman ed. page 48 
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WORLD EVENTS 


By Scott Nearing 











NATURE REBORN; SOCIETY REBUILT 


May Day, 1953, finds the world in movement. The rebirth of 
nature has been accompanied by a resurrection of social action. As 
must always be the case, different parts of the world are moving in 
different directions and at different speeds. 

The Soviet peace drive has been met by a United States counter- 
drive. British, French, and West German officials follow one another 
to Washington in quick succession for briefing on their duties and 
responsibilities to the “free” world. London consults Washington on 
the future of Iranian oil and the Suez Canal Zone. Africa holds the 
headlines: U.S. News @ World Report (May 1, 1953) declares “Afri- 
ca: Next Goal of Communists”; Saturday Review devotes an issue 
(May 2) to “America and the Challenge of Africa”; Life (May 4) 
prints a special issue on “Africa, A Continent in Ferment.” Latin 
America stirs uneasily. The Wall Street Journal (April 10, 1953), 
through a special correspondent, questions whether Guatemala is “The 
American Redland.” The New Leader (April 13, 1953) devotes the 
whole issue to “The Battle for Latin America” (capitalism versus 
Communism). French local elections show that the Communists still 
poll more votes than any other party in the Republic. Britain, France, 
and Germany put new obstacles in the way of Ridgeway’s European 
Army. Vietminh armed forces invade Laos, and State Department 
officials go into a huddle with Congressional leaders to determine the 
amount and kind of aid necessary to bolster up the teetering French 
Empire in Indo-China. Prisoner exchange and truce talks proceed in 
Korea, 


STABILIZING HIGH MILITARY SPENDING 


General Eisenhower is a military man. For the moment he is 
also President of the United States. As a military leader, Eisenhower 
is committed to the principle of victory through the use of armed 
might. As President, Eisenhower faces formidable problems: (1) The 
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Soviet drive for peace and plenty which has captured the imagina- 
tion of hundreds of millions in Eurasia, Africa, and Latin America. 
(2) High productivity in the United States based on government 
spending for military purposes. (3) Pressures of government deficits, 
debt, and high taxes on the domestic economy. (4) Asian, African, 
and Latin American movements for self-determination. (5) Urgent 
British and French protests against the extension of the present areas 
of armed conflict. (6) Insistent demands from General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and his expansionist associates that the United States go in 
shooting and do it now. (7) Spectacular successes in the efforts to 
build a workable collective alternative to the competitive struggle for 
wealth, power, conquest, world domination, and exploitation. 


Under the impact of these and other divergent and conflicting 
pressures, President Eisenhower recently took two significant steps. 
On April 16, he made a strong peace statement. Two weeks later, 
on April 30, he announced a plan to reorganize government spending 
on a non-deficit, high level. The peace statement countered the Soviet 
peace drive. The reorganization plan assured the masters of the United 
States economy that the Federal government would continue its an- 
nual subsidy of some $40 or $50 billions, which marks the difference 
between prosperity and depression in the United States. 


Eisenhower’s peace speech of April 16 was a political must. Not 
only was it necessary to destroy the pro-peace monopoly which the 
Soviet bloc had maintained since the advent of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. It was also necessary to meet the insistent demands of 
United States allies for a declaration of peaceful intentions and to 
overcome the reluctance of West Germany and Japan to be rearmed 
in accordance with one aspect of State Department policy. 


Carefully read, Eisenhower’s April 16 speech was verbally peace- 
able. The President used the word “peace” more than twenty times. 
He also laid down five precepts for the conduct of world affairs: 


FIRST: No people on earth can be held—as a people—to 
be an enemy, for all humanity shares the common hunger for 
peace and fellowship and justice. 


SECOND: No nation’s security and well-being can be last- 
ingly achieved in isolation, but only in effective cooperation with 
fellow-nations. 


THIRD: Any nation’s right to a form of government and an 
economic system of its own choosing is inalienable. 


FOURTH: Any nation’s attempt to dictate to other nations 
their form of government is indefensible. 


AND FIFTH: A nation’s hope of lasting peace cannot be 
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firmly based upon any race in armament, but rather upon just 
relations and honest understanding with all other nations. 


In content, the Eisenhower speech was an offer to end the shoot- 
ing wars in Korea, Indo-China, and Malaya and the cold war in 
Austria and Germany on United States terms. The speech bristled 
with requirements which must be fulfilled by Soviet “deeds” before 
the United States would be willing to confer. As Izvestia pointed out 
(New York Times, April 26, 1953), President Eisenhower had de- 
livered an ultimatum: Accept peace on our terms, or else! Eisenhower 
had said: If “the way of fear and force” is followed “the worst to 
be feared and the best to be expected can be simply stated. The 
worst is atomic war. The best would be this: a life of perpetual fear 
and tension; a burden of arms draining the wealth and the labor of 
all peoples; a wasting of strength that defies the American system or 
the Soviet system or any system to achieve true abundance and hap- 
piness for the peoples of the earth.” 


President Eisenhower counter-weighted his peace ultimatum of 
April 16 with his reorganization proposal of April 30. On its face, 
the proposal calls for a reduction of $8.5 billion in federal expendi- 
tures below the 1952-1953 level. Actually, the proposal calls for the 
stabilization of federal expenditures at or near the high level estab- 
lished during the Korean War. 

Federal expenditures from 1931 to 1940 averaged $7 billion per 
year. From 1947 to 1949, the annual average was $37 billion. Federal 
expenditures at the moment are running $75 billion per year. When 
the Korean War began, United States “defense” expenditures were 
around $12 billion annually. They are now around $50 billion. The 
Eisenhower proposal would fix total federal expenditures at around 
$70 billions and “defense” expenditures at around $40 billions, or 
more than three times the pre-Korean War average. 

This relatively high level of federal outlay is a necessary annual 
subsidy to meet the deficits in the United States economy, which en- 
tered a crucial phase during World War II. A profit economy always 
has a gap between production and consumer spending power. There 
has been a spectacular increase in the gap during the past decade. 
The gap between gross national product and disposable personal in- 
come was $34 billion in 1941, $64 billion in 1947, and $112 billion 
in 1952. Unless the gap is filled by some form of non-consumer spend- 
ing, sales will decline, production will stagnate, and depression will 
come. The $234 billion of disposable personal income in 1952 could not 
buy the $346 billion of gross national product for that year. The 
United States economy found itself in a position where the spending 
power of its consumers could buy only about two-thirds of its total 
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production. The other third consisted of purchases for industrial up- 
keep, business investments, and government spending. Government 
spending provided more than half of the total gap-filler. 


The one way out of chronic depression, since the economic 
breakdowns following 1907, has been a large scale government subsidy 
to business, chiefly via military spending. This pattern developed in 
Japan after 1930 and in Germany after 1932. It has maintained high 
productivity in the United States since 1940. 


Large scale military spending can have but one outcome: an 
increase in the size of the military forces, an extension of their in- 
fluence, growing participation of the military in the direction of public 
business, a greater emphasis on armed might as an instrument for 
carrying out federal policy. 

The interests of those who dominate the economy and those who 
direct the military have this much in common: enlarged military 
spending, within the limits of solvency, benefits both business and the 
armed forces. President Eisenhower (April 30, 1953) put the pro- 
position in these words: 


I have always firmly believed that there is a great logic in 
the conduct of military affairs. There is an equally great logic 
in economic affairs. If these two logical disciplines can be 
wedded, it is then possible to create a situation of maximum 
military strength within economic capacities. 


Here is the basis for that cooperation between business and the 
military which has been the hard core of fascism in Italy, Japan, 
and Germany and which is now being established between President 
Eisenhower, representing the armed forces, and his cabinet of top- 
flight businessmen. 


THE UNITED STATES BACKS 
ANOTHER EMPIRE 


William S. White’s special dispatch to The New York Times 
dated Washington, April 29, 1953, began with this sentence: “Senate 
foreign policy leaders declared today that important military supplies 
originally intended for Europe would be diverted by the United States 
to Indo-China to help the hard-pressed French against the Commu- 
nist-led rebels.” Secretary of State John Foster Dulles assured the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on the same day that the Viet- 
minh attack on the state of Laos “disturbs all peace-loving peoples” 
and makes Indo-China “the world’s most dangerous spot.” The For- 
eign Relations Committee Chairman, Senator Alexander Wiley of 
Wisconsin, told reporters that the Washington administration was tak- 
ing a grave view not only of the Indo-China scene but also of the 
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entire Far East situation, because the Communists were driving into 
“a section of the world that the free world cannot afford to lose.” 

Indo-China, like Korea, is the scene of a civil war between the 
conservative forces, led by Bao Dai, with extensive French backing, 
and the revolutionary forces, under the Vietminh. When the United 
States Government entered the Korean civil war on June 26, 1950, 
it claimed as its justification the call issued by the United Nations on 
June 27 for aid in checking aggression. French diplomats have in- 
sisted that the war in Indo-China is a “domestic affair,” like the 
struggle carried on by Paris to continue French control of economic 
and political policy-making in Morocco and Tunisia. 


Paris dispatches of April 29 reported a bitter debate in the 
French Cabinet between a group of ministers who favored an appeal 
to the United Nations for aid in Indo-China and an opposition which 
warned that such procedure would involve the abandonment of the 
reiterated French contention that the United Nations is not em- 
powered to interfere in such “domestic” conflicts. 


The Indo-China situation was seriously complicated by the threat 
that unless the French granted the state of Cambodia independence, 
such as that acceded by the British to India, Cambodia might with- 
draw from the French Union and join the Vietminh in their revolt 
against the French. Speaking in New York on April 18, 1953, Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, King of Cambodia, said: “If we have an invasion of 
the sort that Laos has suffered recently, I am not at all certain that 
I can call for a general mobilization as did Laos. If there is a menace, 
the people will say that the French are encircled and that their end 
has come.” (New York Times, April 19, 1953) 

Historically, the French occupied Indo-China by force of arms 
and are trying to hold their stolen property by suppressing an Indo- 
Chinese attempt to drive the French military forces out of the country. 
Extensive economic and military assistance given to the French by 
the Washington government during the seven years of the Indo-China 
War is assistance to a European empire which is unable, single-handed, 
to hold its colonial vassals in subjection. 


EISENHOWER'S ROAD TO PEACE 


President Eisenhower, speaking to the newspaper editors in Wash- 
ington, April 16, 1953, referred to peace as the “issue that comes first 
of all in the hearts and minds of all of us.” “In this Spring of 1953 
the free world weighs one question above all others: the chance for 
a just peace.” This issue calls to mind, he said, “that yet more hope- 
ful Spring of 1945, bright with the promise of victory and of freedom. 
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The hope of all just men in that moment, too, was a just and lasting 
peace.” 

General Eisenhower, Commander-in-Chief of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can armed forces and their allies, hoped for victory, freedom, and 
peace in 1945, Eight years later, President Eisenhower, top man in 
the richest and best-armed nation on earth, again hopes for peace. 

History has a way of catching up with leaders as well as fol- 
lowers. How has the record dealt with General Eisenhower’s 1945 
hopes? President Eisenhower answered that question in his April 16 
address: “The eight years that have passed [since 1945] have seen 
that hope waver, grow dim and almost die.” Victory brought neither 
freedom nor peace. Why? Because peace and freedom are as likely 
to follow victory as daylight is to follow sunset. 


Victory brings humiliation to the vanquished and spurs them 
toward preparing a war of revenge. General Eisenhower, by helping 
to win a victory in 1945, was preparing the way for the military occu- 
pation of Germany, for its remilitarization, and for another general 


blood bath. 


Having seen his 1945 hopes fade, President Eisenhower in 1953, 
top man in the richest and best-armed nation on earth, again hopes 
for peace. Concentrated wealth breeds envy and hatred. Armament 
endangers fear and the will to go the big guns one better. In 1961, 
Dwight Eisenhower will look back over another eight years and again 
will be forced to admit that his hopes in 1953 were as groundless as 
those of 1945. And this will be true because no matter how earnestly 
President Eisenhower may desire peace, the policy of victory through 
competitive armed might which he was following in 1945 and again 
in 1953 can have but one possible result—bigger and more destructive 
wars. 


MacARTHUR'S ROAD TO PEACE 


Replying to a query from Senator Harry F. Byrd, General Mac- 
Arthur in a letter of April 19, 1953, again outlined his peace policy. 

General MacArthur’s assumption is that “any action we might 
take to resolve the Far Eastern problem now would not in itself be 
a controlling factor in the precipitation of a world conflict.” 


The Soviet is not blind to the dangers which actually con- 
front it in the Far East in the present situation. We still possess 
the potential to destroy Red China’s flimsy industrial base and 
sever her tenuous supply lines from the Soviet. 

This would deny her the resource to support modern war 
and sustain large military forces in the field. This in turn would 
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greatly weaken the Communist government of China and threatcn 
the Soviet’s present hold upon Asia. 

A warning of action of this sort provides the leverage to in- 
duce the Soviet to bring the Korean struggle to an end without 
further bloodshed. It would dread risking the eventuality of a 
Red China debacle, and such a hazard might well settle the 
Korean war and all other pending global issues on equitable 
terms just as soon as it realizes we have the will and the means 
to bring them to a prompt and definite determination. 

Such an end would justify the sacrifice of our countrymen 
we have asked to die in that far off land—would rejoice the 
Korean people whose nation we are pledged to redeem—would 
validate the principle of collective security upon which rests our 
present foreign policy—and would ensure us the respect and 


faith of the peoples of Asia now and for all time. (New York 
Times, April 25, 1953.) 


General MacArthur, looking at the world through military dark 
glasses, sees contradiction and controversy which can be brought to 
an end “now and for all time” by war, or a threat of war, leading to 
victory. A reading of history points to the opposite conclusion. 
Through the centuries there have been victories aplenty. Two of the 
most spectacular were won in 1918 and again in 1945. Have they led 
to peace? Or have they resulted in an endless succession of wars? 


FATE BECKONS TO WESTERN EUROPE 


One of the most crucial issues before the present-day world is 
the course of events in Western Europe. Between 1500 and 1900 A.D., 
Western Europe erupted over the planet, conquering, annexing, col- 
onizing, ruling, plundering, enslaving, westernizing, exploiting. Four 
countervailing social forces resisted the expansion of Europe: (1) 
competitive economic and military struggles between rival European 
nations; (2) resistance and rebellion among the conquered and ex- 
ploited colonials; (3) the growth of non-European rivals, notably 
Japan in Asia and the United States in North America; (4) social 
revolutionary efforts to replace the culture pattern of Western Europe 
with a more workable social system. All four of these social forces 
have been operating since 1870 with such drastic effect that (1) 
Western Europe has ceased to be the center of world economic and 
political power, (2) many colonial peoples have won their independ- 
ence, (3) the collectivist rivals of the “free nations” control a third 
of mankind. 

What will be the next step? Will Western Europe be restored as 
the planetary power center? Will a new planetary power center be 
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stabilized in North America? Will the individualistic competitive so- 
cial pattern developed in Western Europe and imposed on the planet 
between 1500 and 1900 be replaced by a collective, cooperative social 
system? The answer to these questions depends, to a considerable ex- 
tent, on the vitality of the Western European economy. 


Recent United States policy has been shaped, to a large extent, 
around the assumption that the Western European economy would re- 
cover after the War of 1939-45 as it did after the War of 1914-18, 
provided its economic pump was sufficiently primed from outside 
sources. Hence Lend-Lease during the recent war, and the post-war 
policy of foreign aid, first in economic goods and later in military 
supplies. 


So confident has Washington been of a Western European come- 
back that State Department efforts have been concentrated on that 
region to the detriment of other areas, notably Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica, The recent Department of Commerce study, Foreign Aid by the 
United States Government 1940-1951, shows that of the $72 billion 
in total net aid for the eleven year period, two-thirds, or $49 billion, 
went to Europe. To Great Britain alone went $30 billion. Of the $38 
billion of United States foreign aid since the war’s end, three-quarters, 
or $28 billion, have gone to Western Europe. 


Marshall Plan theory (1948) called for the rehabilitation and 
restoration of Western Europe’s economy by 1952. A like assumption 
underlay the efforts of Administrator Paul Hoffman and General 
Eisenhower to build an integrated European economy as a basis for a 
European Defense Organization. The success of State Department 
policy depended on the soundness of this program. 


There have been evidences that the assumptions were false and 
the program therefore unsound. Now comes the UN Economic Com- 
mission for Europe with a detailed study of the trends in European 
economy since 1945 (Economic Survey of Europe Since the War, 
United Nations, 1953). The study is a political bombshell. 

Perhaps the most important section of the study appears in Chap- 
ter 2, “Europe’s Changed Position in the World Economy,” from 
which it appears that the economic difficulties in which Western Eur- 
opeans now find themselves were in evidence before 1939, or even 
1914. War merely emphasized economic trends which were undermin- 
ing the position of planetary dominance which Western Europe occu- 
pied at the turn of the century. War activated and aggravated the 
trends. “Events over which European countries themselves had little 
or no control . . . produced great shifts to their disadvantage, in the 
world economy, and necessitated sweeping readjustments if they were 
not to remain dependent on outside financial assistance.” (p. 10) 
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“The world economy in which Europe had to take its place had un- 
dergone certain radical structural changes which made it a profoundly 
difficult task to reconstruct a free and multilateral pattern of world 
trade and payments, or to reintegrate Europe into it.” (p. 10) “These 
changes were large, deep-rooted and, in the main, irreversible.” 


War losses added to Europe’s difficulties. The division of Europe 
along the line of the Iron Curtain was equally serious. Even more 
disastrous was the increasing “dependence of European countries on 
the dollar area as a source of supply,” while it became more difficult 
“to earn from other countries the means to cover the deficit,” (p. 
14) a condition intensified by “the continued disintegration of the 
world payments system, following the severe strains to which it had 
already been subjected during the depression of the 1930s.” (p. 17) 
In a word, the economic foundations of the Western European power 
position had been eroded before 1939 by shifts in the world economy. 
The progressive deterioration in Western Europe’s economic position 
since 1945 is part of a long-term trend in world economy, basically 
disadvantageous to Europe’s 1900 position of world dominance. J. M. 
Keynes’ Economic Consequences of the Peace, published in 1920, 
hinted at some of these long term factors. The present ECE survey 
expounds them with elaborate care. 

Western Europe’s economic position was worsening before 1914. 
The disintegration has progressed during the ensuing decades, It has 
continued since 1945. Marshall Plan aid could not check it nor will 
General Ridgeway’s European Army, if it comes into being. Like the 
social system of which, until recently, it has been the outstanding ex- 
ample, the Western European economy is moving inexorably toward 
its journey’s end. 

Fate has been beckoning to Western Europe for decades. As if 
drawn irresistibly to its doom, Western Europe obliged in 1939-1945 
by laying its neck on the chopping block. The wiles of an Acheson 
and the crudities of a Dulles could no more change this general pic- 
ture than they could modify the course of the Gulf Stream. 


* * » 
Premier Malenkov’s subversive purposes were clearly indicated 


in his oration at Stalin’s funeral on March 9. He advocated peace 
and plenty. 


Peace would bring an end to war profiteering. Plenty would 
destroy the merchandise market, which thrives on scarcity. 


The new Soviet leader is striking at the foundations of private 
enterprise. 


MONOPOLY AND AMERICAN 
CONTROL IN CANADA 


BY A CANADIAN SOCIALIST 


Canada is ridden by monopoly, as it has been since the days 
when French and English kings parcelled out grants to their favor- 
ites. Between Confederation (1867) and 1940, industrial monopolies 
supplanted trading monopolies. Canada progressed toward independ- 
ence as American and British capital offset each other, while Can- 
adian capital acquired a growing share of the local market and be- 
gan to expand abroad. The cartel control of natural resources and 
industry, however, was international. Canadians—a few of them— 
shared profits with British, French, German, and American investors. 
Since 1940 the United States has been calling the tune. American 
investment in Canada stood at $7.2 billion at the end of 1951; a 
quarter of that total came in during the three years preceding, and 
it still pours in—it must approach $9 billion by now. British invest- 
ment had dropped to about $1.5 billion by 1948, but has risen slightly 
since. Much of the American investment is in raw materials to feed 
American monopolies: iron, nickel, asbestos, aluminum, copper, oil. 
These monopolies set the prices at which Canada sells and also the 
prices at which Canadians buy back finished products. And the 
impact of the dollar flood is reflected in the acquiescence of the 
Canadian government in United States policies at home and abroad. 
Howard Green, Conservative MP from Vancouver, complained to 
Parliament on February 12: “It is obvious the United States has 
now adopted a new Asian policy, yet Canada has only been informed, 
not consulted. It seems that Canada is being dragged along by the 
United States, and that is not good enough.” 


For over 200 years the Hudson Bay Company had sole right 
to trade in furs over all land bordering the Bay—an elastic con- 
cession. Its commercial monopoly prevented any rational development 
of the North, ruined the native peoples, and enriched the English 
shareholders. Still clutching it to England’s bosom, its directors have 
imposed desperate measures to keep the stock from falling into non- 
British (read American) hands, and are fighting to maintain head- 
quarters in London. Canadians argue that it belongs in Canada, and 
should pay higher taxes to Canada. Though the fur trade has partly 
shifted to farming, and the “Bay” now draws much of its income 
from its stores, it is still powerful. At Confederation, it graciously 
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accepted a twentieth of all surveyed lands in Western Canada in re- 
turn for its rather cloudy claims. As it sold off lots to settlers, it 
kept the subsoil rights, and has now joined with the Continental 
Oil Co. (United States) in the oil business. 

Besides the “Bay,” the British hang onto a slim majority of 
stock in the Canadian Pacific Railway, and to holdings in textile, air- 
craft, and coal. Otherwise, the wartime liquidation wrung them 
nearly dry. Canadians cheer the Queen, but trade and tribute goes 
to the United States. 

In the 1920s the new industrial monopolies really took hold. 
Aluminium Ltd. was incorporated in Canada and received from its 
fond parent, Alcoa, thirty of its foreign holdings; the largest was 
Alcan, the Aluminum Co. of Canada. In return, Aluminium com- 
mon stock was distributed to Alcoa stockholders. Then Aluminium 
Ltd. became part of the cartel, the Alliance Aluminum Co. of Basel, 
with a 28.38 percent production quota, This all came up before a 
United States Court of Appeals in 1945, whereupon Aluminium 
Ltd. piously denounced its agreement with Alliance, which in any 
case had not functioned since war broke out. In 1951, after a final 
court decision, the President of Aluminium Ltd. wrote his share- 
holders that they had to dispose of their shares in either Aluminium 
Ltd. or Alcoa, but “It is not anticipated that the judgment will 
have any adverse effect on the business or earnings of your com- 
pany.” Ten years are allowed to carry out this paper work. 

Alcan made $24.5 million net profits in 1951. It is now in tre- 
mendous expansion, building enormous new dams to feed more power 
to its Arvida plant on the Saguenay in Quebec, tunnelling a moun- 
tain and reversing the flow of a river in British Columbia for a 
plant at Kitimat where ships from Guiana and Jamaica can unload 
bauxite. Alcoa plans a $400 million job in the Alaska Panhandle, 
damming a Canadian river to send power to Skagway, if Canada will 
consent. Meanwhile, though Arvida handles $8 million worth of 
bauxite a year, Canada must import $4 million worth of aluminum 
products and $46 million worth of airplane parts, mostly made of 
aluminum. Quite likely Canada’s own waterpower melted the metal 
that went into these products and parts. 


Nickel is a natural Canadian monopoly, 94 percent of the non- 
Communist world’s supply coming from mines around Sudbury, On- 
tario. Fortune (November 1950) gives International Nickel’s history. 
“Inco dates back to a 1929 merger of competitors with neighboring 
mines located beyond reach of the Sherman Act, to wit, in Canada. 
Inco’s executive offices are in New York, but it is a Canadian cor- 
poration.” Besides being an operating company, it is a holding com- 
pany for smelters, foundries, and rolling mills in Britain and in 
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West Virginia—working not only nickel, but gold, copper, and 
platinum in every form. Inco held the price of nickel at 35 cents a 
pound from 1929 to 1946, an unrivalled record of unswerving de- 
votion to the steady profit. In 1946 it hiked the price sharply, and 
since Korea has raised it again. Its 1951 report says blandly: “To 
compensate for increases in wages and other costs, the price of nickel 
in all markets was raised six cents on June Ist.” Fortune’s comment 
was: “In view of their history the question arises whether costs ever 
had anything to do with nickel prices.” Certainly competition never 
did. Refined nickel enters the United States duty free, but fabricated 
nickel is dutiable. Canada ships it out in bulk and buys it back as 
car bumpers and monel metal sinks, a typical transaction in a 
colonial economy. 


Asbestos is another natural monopoly, owned in the United 
States. The queer greenish rock whose fibers are indispensable to 
industry comes from Quebec’s Eastern Townships; it is found nowhere 
else in such quantity. The American Johns-Manville controls the 
market. Three years ago they utilized Premier Duplessis’ Provincial 
Police to help break a bitter strike, called partly to enforce protection 
against the murderous dust in the mills. 


Canadian Industries Ltd. illustrates the effect of outside mon- 
opoly control on manufacturing. It was created in 1928 by duPont 
and the British firm Imperial Chemicals, each holding 40 percent of 
the stock. Lammot duPont announced: “The industrial relations of 
the partners in Canada are to be conducted through CIL.” A few 
Canadians were permitted to invest and were used as directors, but 
had no control of policy. CIL could never sell outside Canada, even 
when the Canadian government wanted it to develop trade with 
the West Indies. During the war, it did well through its subsidiary, 
Defence Industries Ltd. It has more than twenty plants, making ni- 
trates, nylon, polythene, and a thousand other things. With Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting of Canada Ltd., it makes three- 
quarters of the fertilizer materials used in Canada; with National 
Lead, it organized Canadian Titanium Pigments, Ltd. Now a United 
States District Court has annoyed Canadian financiers by ordering 
duPont and Imperial Chemicals to end their joint control and split 
up CIL, either by selling stock or apportioning the actual plants, 
“so as to create in Canada a situation in harmony with United 
States law.” But it is questionable if this will seriously affect CIL’s 
ability to fix prices within Canada. 

In 1923, a Combines Investigation Act was passed by Parliament. 
Maurice Lamontagne, Professor of Economics at Laval University 
(Quebec City) comments that since it came into force, “the growth 
of combines and monopolies has been considerably intensified in 
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Canada.” However, in 1946 the Commissioner under this Act pub- 
lished a report on the activities of the cartels in the years between. 
He lists magnesium, nitrates, flat glass, sulphur, dyestuffs (I. G. 
Farben pops up here), light bulbs (Canada got fluorescent lighting 
long after other countries), matches, copper, zinc, radium, as all 
monopoly controlled. He omits the Schneider-Creusot participation 
in munitions, through Sorel Industries, Ltd. Uranium is now all 
bought by the government, largely for shipment to the United 
States, though the Chalk River plant in Ontario has done noteworthy 
work on medical uses of radioactive material. Canada makes no atom 


bombs. 


According to the Commissioner’s report, monopoly accounts for 
the high prices which Canadians have to pay for radios (and now 
TV). In 1939, five companies, including Canadian General Electric, 
pooled their patents in Thermionics, Ltd. “Until 1939 Canadian 
consumers were deprived of low-cost radios which had been available 
in the United States for a considerable period. The restrictions were 
not unrelated to the limitation of competition in the Canadian 
market. Production and sale of tubes must be confined to Canada.” 
Immediately after the war, Latin American consuls were puzzled and 
irritated by the indifference shown by manufacturers to their pleas 
that South America was a market hungry for cheap radios. It would 
seem that this market was reserved for United States companies. TV 
sets in Canada now are often twice the price of their United States 
counterparts. 

Nearly all manufactured goods, in fact, cost more in Canada 
than in the United States, even with the Canadian dollar at a pre- 
mium. Wages average lower. Washing machines which are $249 in 
the United States sell for $439 in Canada. Prevented by shortages of 
steel and other metals from manufacturing at home, Canada buys 
more and more in the United States: 406 electric refrigerators in the 
first half of 1950, 88,000 in the same period of 1952. The mechanism 
of the tariff, which needs a study in itself, the restricted purchasing 
power of low-wage areas, and of course the smaller market, combine 
to keep prices high. American firms operating in Canada receive their 
dividends in United States dollars, and did so even when Canada 
was severely limiting individual purchases of American money. 

Indigenous combines keep up prices in other fields. Imperial 
Tobacco handles 75 percent of cigarette and other tobacco business. 
In Quebec, a pack of 20 costs 55 cents. Police struggle to cope with 
smuggling of American cigarettes. Dominion Textile and its sub- 
sidiaries control almost two-thirds of the cotton industry’s capacity. 
The government, like the sorcerer’s apprentice trying to sweep back 
the flood, has made some gestures toward penalizing price-fixing in 
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bread, optical goods, and fine papers, without however, taking action 
in the cases of sugar, fertilizer, and hundreds of other commodities. 
The results have been meager. 


Newsprint prices are set by a combine, rather than by a monopoly 
in the strict sense. Firms are associated loosely, and ownership is 
fairly wide. American investment is heavy. Canadian International 
Paper is a subsidiary of the American company. The New York 
Times and the Chicago Tribune own vast tracts of forest land, their 
sources of supply. 


Since the war, the greatest expansion has occurred in oil and 
iron. The oil business in Canada centers in the Alberta fields which 
have made Edmonton a boom town and the provincial Social Credit 
government a self-proclaimed special recipient of God’s bounty. Oil 
is dominated by Standard Oil of New Jersey through its subsidiary 
Imperial Oil, of which Standard owns 70 percent of the stock. The 
United States Federal Trade Commission has recently turned in a 
report describing how seven companies, including Standard of New 
Jersey, have acquired virtually exclusive rights to major oi! fields 
outside the Soviet bloc, Mexico, and the United States. They control 
the industry. Back in 1945, Canadians owned 58 percent of a $1225 
million industry. Of the $532 million which Americans have put into 
Canadian oil, $460 million went into companies controlled in the 
United States. The opposition in Parliament has been shouting about 
the situation, but the government sees no danger in it, nor in the 
fact that the cost of gasoline is higher all over Canada than in the 
United States. 


Premier Duplessis of Quebec says he has opened up Ungava 
(northern Quebec) to Christianity. In this case Christianity is repre- 
sented by the M. A. Hanna Co. of Cleveland, whose former presi- 
dent, George M. Humphrey, is now Eisenhower’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. His company is driving a railroad 300 miles north from 
the St. Lawrence so that iron ore can be shipped to furnaces in the 
American midwest. Pleas to Premier Duplessis for a steel mill in 
Quebec, to provide steel for Canadian buildings and work for Can- 
adian builders, go unheeded. Federal Prime Minister St.Laurent gave 
his approval to the bargain which handed over a possible 20 million 
tons of ore a year for an annual rental of $100,000. It is pressure for 
easy shipment of this ore out of the country that has spurred the 
new determination to build the St. Lawrence Seaway. U.S. Steel con- 
trols a prospective half billion tons of iron ore in Ontario, Bethlehem 
almost as much. Canada buys back steel at the price American firms 
set, and sometimes cannot get it at all. Thus it is unable to house 
its people and develop its industry for lack of the finished product of 
its own soil. The government itself set the pattern of surrender im- 
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mediately after the war by its haste in disposing of the crown com- 
panies set up with the taxpayers’ money. Canadair, the big airplane 
concern near Montreal, went to Electric Boat before there was time 
for protests. It is now part of General Dynamics, a vast United 
States holding company. 

Canada followed British policy by declaring war in 1939. Since 
the war, however, it has not only followed the American lead in 
foreign policy, for example by refusing to recognize Communist 
China as Britain did, but has stoutly resisted British demands at Com- 
monwealth conferences for fiscal agreements which would ease sterl- 
ing difficulties. United States domination shows in the presence of 
American soldiers at posts all through the North country, in the 
extra-territorial rights accorded airforce stations, in the reluctance 
of the Canadian government to make more than formal protest 
when the United States embargoes dairy products in contravention of 
the Geneva agreements. The Montreal Gazette reported that Bill H-8, 
a proposed revision of the Canadian criminal code, was introduced 
at the request of the United States Government. This would make 
sedition punishable by death in some cases, would practically in- 
corporate the Royal Canadian Mounted Police into the military 
forces and make resistance to them sedition, would effectively out- 
law picketing and make strikes impossible for utility workers and 
dangerous for any union. Historian A. R. M. Lower says: “We've sold 
practically everything we’ve got, but we do manage to keep a minor 
tochold on ourselves.” He is an optimist. 

W. F. Holding, president of General Steel Wares, recently told 
a businessmen’s conference: “We are digging Canada up and loading 
it onto flat cars and barges, selling it and then buying it back in 
finished products. That means we are living on our capital, our 
raw materials.” What these men fail to make clear is that it is the 
hold of monopoly, particularly American-owned monopoly, on Can- 
adian waterpower, mines, and factories which drives down the living 
standard, raises costs, restricts output, undermines the measure of in- 
dependence which Canada has won, and finally incorporates a re- 
luctant nation into the American war machine. 





LOUD CHEERS 


It appears that South Africa is one country where the United 
States is truly liked and where it has no enemies except the Com- 
munists. 

—Dispatch from South Africa by Albion Ross, 
New York Times, April 5, 1953 
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utors leave off and show how the fascist danger can and must be fought. 


Gunther Stein, who is known in this country for his prewar books on 
the Far East and is now living in Geneva, has written a very important book 
on the United States, The World the Dollar Built. Even in England, where the 
book was published late last year, it has been generally given the silent treat- 
ment, and attempts by the English publisher to interest an American house 
met with no success whatever—a fact which we understood quickly enough 
as soon as we had seen a copy. The World the Dollar Built is a thoroughly doc- 
umented analysis of the postwar prosperity of the United States, laying bare 
its disaster-laden foundations in war and war preparations. This is the skele- 
ton in the American closet, which, to their shame, the social scientists of 
the United States have done almost nothing to expose to the world. Stein’s 
book is the best attempt to do the job that we have seen. Its impact is in- 
dicated by the grudging admiration it called forth from so respectable a 
source as the Economic Journal, official publication of the Royal Economic 
Society: “The central contention of Mr. Stein’s highly controversial book,” 
commented the EJ in its March issue, “is that the ever-present (and well- 
founded) fear of a rcturn to depression, in conjunction to the strength of the 
organized opposition to stabilization measures which would involve any re- 
duction in the power or prestige of business leaders, has driven the United 
States into a state of dependence on armaments expenditure that can lead 
ultimately only to a third world war. . . . The book is well informed as well 
as eloquently written and on a popular plane it makes a good case. The 
reader is left in no doubt as to the sincerity of the author’s desire to see 
reforms in the American economic and political system which would enable 
it to find an alternative to what he conceives to be its present disastrous 
choice between slump and war.” 


Monthly Review Press is pleased to announce that we have successfully 
completed arrangements for an American edition of The World the Dollar 
Built. Publication date, price, and special pre-publication offers will be made 
known in an early issue. 


The other day, one of our readers dropped into the office to urge on us 
the desirability of publishing more bibliographical and other material of use 
to those who are interested in pursuing a course of socialist self-education. We 
would be glad to do so provided there is a sufficient demand for such material 
from MR readers in general. If you are interested, please let us know, 
specifying your fields of special interest. 


In the meantime, may we call your attention to the fact that Leo Huber- 
man’s Man’s Worldly Goods contains an 11-page annotated biblography of 
basic works in the fields of political economy and economic history. Teachers 
and students alike have testified to the great value of this bibliography, and 
we believe that it will be found extremely useful by anyone following a course 
of self-study. The regular trade edition of Man’s Worldly Goods is still selling 
at $3 a copy. The MR paper-covered edition is only $1. This is the book 
about which the late Professor Harold J. Laski said: “No one can read this 
book and ever again say that history is dull.” If you are one who thinks 
that history can’t be anything but dull, we invite you to test Man’s Worldly 
Goods for yourself. You may be surprised—and, what’s more important, a 
whole new field of learning and understanding may be opened to you. 


The cartoon on p. 87 is reprinted by permission from Here @& Now, 
“New Zealand’s Independent Monthly Review.” 
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Just Published 


This new book, just off the 
press, is now on sale in all book- 
stores at $3 per copy. By order- 
ing it in combination with a sub- 
scription (new or renewal) to 
Monthly Review, you can save 
$1. Other valuable combina- 


tion offers are also listed below. 





MONTHLY REVIEW, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ (Add 50c for any address outside U.S.A.) 
[) $3.00 for a one-year subscription, 
[) $5.00 for a two-year subscription. 
[) $4.00 for a one-year sub plus any one of the following books: 
Check one: 
_..... THE BENDING CROSS by Ray Ginger 
_.......MAN'S WORLDLY GOODS by Leo Huberman 
[) $5.00 for a one-year sub plus any one of the following books: 
_.. THE TRUMAN ERA by I. F. Stone 


_.THE HIDDEN HISTORY OF THE KOREAN WAR 
by I. F. Stone 


[) $8.50 for a one-year sub plus all four books. 
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